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Our Free Catalog Saves 
Money for 


Foreign Missionaries 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere 
have confidence in our Missionary Bureau 
as the most economical source for personal 
supplies and mission equipment of high quality. 
GECRETARIES and Purchasing Agents of 
Foreign Missions find that our free catalog, 
with its 45,000 separate items, and our special 
discount list enable them to save money for 
their stations. 
MiSSton Boards can economize by selecting 
hardware, paints and other building mate- 
rials from our catalog, for shipment abroad. 
If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a free copy, 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Export Missionary Unit Dept. P 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Che Upper Room 


OCTOBER-NOVEMBER-DECEMBER ISSUE 


With summer past and vacations over, it is time to 
inaugurate a new Church year and a new program. 
In many instances a new organization must be set up 
or at least replacements made. New Members must 
be drawn into closer fellowship and the spiritual life 
of the old members must be quickened. For this 
period of cultivation the daily devotional life of the 
individual is most important to the success of the 
whole program. 


More Than 15,000 Pastors Have Acclaimed 
THE UPPER ROOM as the Most Effective 
Daily Devotional Guide Obtainable 


?astors or group leaders are invited to order a trial 


supply on our liberal consignment plan. Use the or- 
der form below. 
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CONSIGNMENT ORDER INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIPTION* 
Issue for October, November, December Tue Upper Room, 
(For use of Pastor or Group Leader. Doctors’ Building, 

Order ten or more copies.) Nashville, Tenn. 
THe Upper Room, 
Doctors’ Building, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: 


| 

| 

| 

7 Gentlemen: 
Please send me _____________ copies | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


I am inclosing herewith thirty cents 
(foreign, forty cents) for which please 


of The Upper Room, postpaid. I will SAE See ee ee Se ee Ge 


sell these for five cents per copy and 
pay for same when sold. It is under- 
stood that I have the privilege of re- 
turning at your expense any unsold 
copies. 


postpaid, beginning with 
quarterly issue. 


Name 





a Street or Route 





Post-office State 


*A single copy by mail anywhere 10 
cents, 


Street or Route 
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Rally Day 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1937 


“Catching the Vision.” This 
is the theme of our Rally 
Day program for 1937, fur- 
nishing an opportunity for 
all who are interested in the 
total education program of 
the Church to come to- 
gether in an inspirational 
service to catch a vision of 
their place in Christ’s great 
plan. 

A package of Rally Day 
materials including this pro- 
gram has been sent to the 
superintendent of your 
Sunday school. Co-operate 
with him in its use. 

$62,000 is needed for our 
benevolent work. Give 
liberally and forward your 
offering through the regu- 
lar channels but be sure to 
designate it for this Com- 
mittee. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
AND PUBLICATION 


Presbyterian Building, Richmond, Va. 
































Did You Know That? 


“THE DAYS OF INEXPENSIVE WAR-MAKING are 
gone forever; at the height of the World War, the combatant 
nations were spending $113,000,000 a day. It cost $25,000 to 
take a life in the World War—and a total of 9,000,000 lives 
were taken. By the time the nations of the world settle the 
last bill incurred in the Great War, they will have paid (if 
they ever do pay it) the fantastic and dumbfounding sum of 
$500,000,000,000. . . . Stating the case in large fractions, we can 
say that 65 per cent of America’s national income is spent 
in paying for old wars, 20 per cent preparing for new ones, 
thus leaving a tiny remnant of 15 per cent to be spent on 
civil departments, law enforcement, education, public health, 
and the like... . At the end of June, 1936, the direct cash 
cost of the World War to the United States—not including 
such indirect costs as the war’s share in causing the depres- 
sion—was $45,000,000,000. Next year this figure will have to 
be revised upward again by $1,000,000,000, and in 1938 still 
another $1,000,000,000 will be added. A half century from 
now Americans will still be paying at the rate of $1,000,000,- 
ooo annually. ... Henry Morton Robinson in The Rotarian. 


———- --- 


“THE RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS PRO- 
GRAM, just extended by Congress for three years, aids the 
maintenance of peace in two ways. First, it tends to increase 
the standard of living of the participating countries by enab- 
ling them to exchange the products which each can produce 
to special advantage. The second consideration .. . is the fact 
that through these agreements, nations are enabled to secure 
basic commodities which they need for actual subsistence 
and for which, in desperation, they might otherwise feel 
impelled to fight. 

“There are definite indications that the Agreements have 
been of enormous benefit to our trade. Our exports during 1936 
totaled $2,453,487,000—an increase of $170,613,000 over 1935 
and of $842,487,000 over 1934. The full story is told by the 
fact that during the past year revenue from our trade with 
countries bound by agreements increased 15 per cent, while 
that from all other countries increased only a little over 
4 per cent. 

“Thus far agreements have been concluded with 16 coun- 
tries—Cuba, Brazil, Belgium, Haiti, Sweden, Canada, The 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Colombia, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, France, Finland, Costa Rica and El Salvador. In 
every one of these agreements the American negotiators have 
obtained concessions of direct benefit to domestic fruit grow- 
ers and processors. Foreign demand for our fresh, dried, and 
canned fruits was an outstanding feature of our export trade 
in foodstuffs during 1936. 

“Vegetable producers as well as fruit growers have been 
enormously aided. . . . The export value of fresh and dried 
vegetables jumped from $3,000,000 in 1932 to $6,000,000 in 
1936... 

“Cotton is our most important export. Its profitable sale is 


of prime importance to the economic structure of the United 
States. Hence it is of vital concern to everyone to know that 
concessions of direct benefit to the American cotton grower 
and manufacturer have been obtained in 13 out of the 16 
agreements thus far concluded. During the first year of 
the agreement with Belgium, imports of American cotton into 
Belgium increased by 132 per cent... . 

“On a wide range of copper products, the United States 
has been granted concessions by seven countries. . . . With 
higher prices in view and with increased foreign markets 
made possible through the reciprocal trade agreements, the 
copper industry faces the brightest future in many years... . 

“The trade agreements program is in its infancy, yet already 
it has been justified by its results. The task, now that the 
initial steps have been taken, is to broaden, strengthen, and 
extend the program to include all nations most dependent 
upon a steady inflow of raw materials and foodstuffs at 
reasonable rates, and upon a steady sale of their own surpluses 
for a remunerative reurn. This way lies peace.”—Agatha 
Varela in Peace Action. 
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“LUXEMBURG TO-DAY is a country virtually without 
an army and armaments. . . . Its frontiers are unfortified, and 
it believes in pacifism as its only defence. What is more, in 
spite of attempts from various elements to induce her to 
change this situation, she remains firmly committed to her 
present status. 

“How strong the pacifist attitude of the Luxemburgers 
really is was revealed by a recent interchange in the press. 
A weekly journal demanded that, in view of the Hitler 
danger, Luxemburg should build up an army and permit 
France and Belgium to fortify her frontiers. Thereupon, 
the greatest newspaper of the country, the Luxemburger 
Wort, organ of the Catholic Party to which the Prime 
Minister belongs, replied with great firmness, reasserting the 
pacifist policy of the country. 

“In case of a war between Germany and France, declared 
this paper, ‘we shall certainly be the battlefield where the 
first blood will be shed. .. . But no bulwark can make us 
safe... .. Have our French neighbors in Thionville less fear 
than we have? The contrary is true. They have no confi- 
dence in the protection of their fortifications. . . . Let us 
cling to what we sing in our national anthem. In no case shall 
little Luxemburg have any part in breaking the peace, the 
maintenance of which is so toilsome.’ 

“The article concludes with these memorable words: ‘Should 
one day—let us hope that it will not be in the near future 
—Divine Providence want us to perish with the other nations 
in the universal fury of a new slaughter, then let us die free 
and innocent, keeping in pure hands the sparkling weapon 
of our right, our independence, our freedom and our 
neutrality, not as cowards seeking a safety which none 
can give and who sold their most precious gift, their inde- 
pendence.”—The New Outlook. 





subscriber to a CHURCH PAPER. 





THE CHURCH PAPER, despite any shortcomings it may have, is a witness in the home to the 
reality and value of the Christian religion in life. The children and young people in the modern 
home see on their reading table the daily newspaper, one or more secular magazines, propaganda 
for the movies, etc. If they see all these other types of literary appeal and do not find any paper 
representing the Church and the great determination of the followers of Christ to bring about a 
Christian world, what is likely to be their estimate of the value and significance of the Church 
and the task to which it is committed? Every home represented in our membership ought to be a 
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A Silver Crest 


By Dan Cartes McPualit 


Dear God, I know that I must bear 

Of earthly ills at least my share; 

That I cannot expect to be 

A subject of immunity. 

But oh, dear Lord, let this be so, 
Whatev er else may come or go 
Whatever else my lot may be, 

Help me to keep my faith in Thee. 


If I may have a silver crest 

Upon my clouds to-day—__.. 

Just enough of light, dear Lord, 
That I may find the w ay: 

I know that sometime by and by 
There'll be a rainbow in the sky; 
That somewhere in the eternal blue 
The sun is there to soon shine through 
And light the way— 

And I shall feel supremely blest 

If I may have this one request, 

Just a tiny silver crest 

Upon my clouds to-day. 


Sanatorium, North Carolina. 





The Future of the Jews 


By Joun Stuart ConNING 


HE prophets of Israel all exercised their min- 

istry at a period when the question of the sur- 

vival of their people was the question of the 
day. A small state, forever buffeted by the peoples 
about it and generally in vassalage to one of the 
great world powers of the time, it was inevitable 
that the prophets, as speakers for God, should seek 
to know His will concerning His people Israel. Their 
visions for the most part dealt with current issues, 
but they had also long views concerning the purpose 
of God for the people and land of Israel. It is to these 
prophecies that Jews and Christians of our day 
mainly turn when they seek to map out the future 
of the children of Abraham. But the strange and 
diverse use that has been made of the prophetic 
utterances should teach us humility in their inter- 
pretation. Certainly Christians must accept the fun- 
damental principle that the Old Testament must be 
interpreted in the light of the New. And, strange to 
say, the New Testament teaches little about the 
future of the land of Israel or of the national career 
of its people. Its main interest is to show that in the 
person of Jesus Christ our Lord there is fulfilled the 
Messianic expectations of the prophets, and a key 


to the symbolic meaning of the Mosaic sacrificial 
system and its elaborate ritual. The Gospel with its 
commission to all people carries out the universal 
mission of Judaism which the prophets foretold. 

It is to the Apostle Paul that we owe almost the 
only anticipation of the course of events in Hebrew 
history. In the classic passage found in the eleventh 
chapter of Romans, he asks the momentous question, 
“Hath God then cast away His people?” Because 
of their rejection of Jesus as the Messiah, were they 
to be cast aside as a broken tool from the hand of 
the workman, of no further use? He gives the em- 
phatic answer to his own question “God forbid. 
God hath not cast away His people whom He fore- 
knew.” He explains that the fall of the Jews is tem- 
porary, and that, when “the. fulness of the Gentiles 
is come in,” “all Israel will be saved.” The salvation 
of the Jews will result in an unspeakable blessing, 
“life from the dead,” a springtime of blessing. Just 
what the blessing will be or how it will be brought 
about, the Apostle does not define. But it is to be by 
a gracious movement of the Spirit of God as vivi- 
fying and transforming as when spring comes to 
break the shackles of winter, to touch by its myster- 
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ious influence the roots and seeds that slumber in 
the ground, and with the opening summer cause re- 
viving nature to leap and laugh into life. The whole 
picture is alluring. It assures us of a brighter and 
better day for the world that will follow the ingath- 
ering of Israel. How and why the Apostle does not 
explain. But the dominant thought of the passage is 
that Jews are destined to play an important part in 
the unfolding of the divine purpose for the world. 
Their place in the divine plan, however, is not to 
be as Jews but as Christian Jews, and not as so many 
individuals, but as a nation or race. 

Is it for this purpose they have been so mar- 
vellously preserved? Here we are in a world that 
Paul never knew. Ages have come and gone since 
he caught his vision of Israel’s future. Nations have 
risen, made a great noise in the world, and have 
passed away. They belong to a forgotten past. But 
the Jews are still here, more numerous than ever 
they have been, still full of the vigor of life, showing 
no marks of decay, and still a potent factor in the 
world’s affairs. And this is one of the marvels of 
history. By every known law they should have dis- 
appeared long ago. Tides of oppression and persecu- 
tion have swept over them. With a strange resili- 
ency they have bowed before the storm and risen 
again to new life. Hegel, who was accustomed to 
analyze the processes of history, was baffled when 
he studied the history of the Jews. “It is an enigma 
to me,” he confessed, “I do not understand it.” And 
Nicolas Berdyaev, one of the most brilliant religious 
philosophers of our time, declared: “The survival 
of the Jews is a mysterious and wonderful phenome- 
non demonstrating that the life of this people is 
governed by a special predetermination, transcend- 
ing the processes of adaptation expounded by the 
materialistic interpretation of history.” The most 
thoughtful Christian historians, in view of the long 
and chequered history of the Jews, their part as 
agents of divine revelation, and their destiny in 
giving birth to Christ and Christianity, wonder if 
they had not been preserved by God for some high 
purpose in furthering the consummation of His 
Kingdom. With the Bible in our hands and nine- 
teen centuries of Christian history behind us, it is 
difficult to escape the conviction that in some mys- 
terious way the destiny of the Jewish people is 
linked up with that of the Christian Church. 

Dr. John A. Hutton, of the British Weekly, had 
this in mind when he used as an illustration an apoc- 
alyptic vision of the great Russian author, Vladimir 
Solovyov. The time depicted in the vision was about 
the middle of the present century. Europe had 
weakened herself irretrievably by internecine wars, 
so that her divided and distracted condition pre- 
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sented to the vast Oriental population an opportunity 
which they could not resist. An army of twelve 
million Orientals marched through the gap between 
the Ural Mountains and the Caspian Sea, and trampled 
Europe under foot. 

In the struggle, the human race had split not geo- 
graphically, nor racially, but philosophically, over 
the question as to w hether life was to be shaped by 
material or spiritual interests. One vast division rep- 
resented “the world.” The other division, much 
smaller, represented the Christian tradition with its 
spiritual values, divided into Orthodox, Catholic, and 
Reformed. 

At the head of the “world” forces was Antichrist. 
He makes a desperate effort to seduce the Church. 
He promises her leaders anything, everything, if 
they will bring over the faithful to his rule. His 
attempt fails, and casting off his uncomfortable mask, 
Antichrist declares war to the death against “Faith.” 
A great battle follows. The fortune of the day swings 
this way and that. In the depth of a dark night the 
followers of Christ unite under His leadership. In 
that day Solovyov says, the Christian movement 
might have been shattered, with all its institutions 
and culture, had it not been for a million Hebrews 
who enlisted under Christ’s standard and gave to His 
cause the v ictory over Antichrist. According to this 
prophet, it is by the help that comes from Hebrew 
Christianity that the Christianity of the twentieth 
century w “ill survive. 

Is this not a part of the vision of the apocalypse 
of the Apostle John? Through the door opened in 
heaven, he says: “J saw as it were a sea of glass 
mingled with fire: and them that came victorious 
from the beast, and from his image, and from the 
number of his name, standing by the sea of glass, 
having harps of God.” That is what he saw, and 
this is what he heard: “And they sing the song of 
Moses the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, 
saying, Great and marvellous are thy works, O Lord 
God, the Almighty; righteous and true are thy ways, 
thou King of the ages. Who shall not fear, O Lord, 
and glorify thy name!” 

“They sang,” Dr. Hutton comments, “the song of 
Moses and of the Lamb: not the song of Moses only, 
and not the song of the Lamb only; but the song of 
Moses and of the Lamb.” Have we not here a vision 
of the union of the two dispensations, of the old 
covenant and the new? With this vision the New 
Testament draws near its close. And, with that 
vision before us, we may well go forward with brave 
hearts and venturesome faith. Jews have a place in 
God’s plan for the world through Jesus Christ. To 
win them to that place in the divine purpose is the 
abiding obligation of the Church, 


























Phillips Brooks 


By THE Rev. H. H. Smiru, Ashland, Va. 


Two great contemporaries did much to influence nineteenth century American Christianity 





D. L. Moody 


and Phillips Brooks. This year we have been celebrating the centenary of Moody, and we believe our readers 
will be much interested in this brief account of Phillips Brooks, reprinted by permission of The Presbyterian. 


HILLIPS BROOKS, one of the great preachers 

of the nineteenth century, was born at Boston, 

Mass., one hundred years ago—December 13, 
1835. Like many other great men, he was not made 
inaday. “He was rich in panne: culture, the con- 
summate flower of nine generations of caval Pur- 
itan stock.” His mother, whose maiden name was 
Mary Ann Phillips, was a woman of strong intellect 
and fervent religious nature. All the energies of this 
godly mother were devoted to the training of her 
six sons—four of whom became ministers. Phillips 
Brooks inherited a fine intellect from both parents, 
but it was from his mother especially that he inher- 
ited his strong religious nature, deep feeling, and 
spiritual vision. 

RELiIGious ATMOSPHERE OF HOME 


His father, William Gray Brooks, was a success- 
ful business man, intellectual and spiritual, and in the 
prime of life became devoted to the Church. Young 
Phillips was brought up in a strictly religious atmos- 
phere. Family worship was observed in the home 
twice daily, and every Sabbath morning the chil- 
dren repeated from memory a hymn they had mem- 
orized during the week. When Phillips Brooks en- 
tered the seminary, he could repeat two hundred 
hymns from memory—the fruit of his early train- 
ing. 

His EpucaTIon 

For generations, education had been the rule 
among Phillips Brooks’ ancestors on both sides of 
the family—many of them being Harvard graduates. 
When he was six years old, young Phillips was sent 
to a private school, and when he was eleven he en- 
tered Boston La School. At sixteen, he entered 
Harvard, from which he graduated ioe years later. 
As a student he was exemplary in his habits and dili- 
gent in his studies. 

He entered the Episcopal Seminary at Alexandria, 
Va., a year after his graduation from Harvard. He 
spent three years at the seminary, and during his 
last year there was appointed teacher of Latin and 
Greek. He excelled in the languages and during his 
ministry enjoyed reading the Latin, Greek, French 
and German classics. 


His PAsTorATES 


Upon his graduation from the seminary, he ac- 
cepted a call to the Church of the Advent (Epis- 


copal), Philadelphia. After a successful pastorate of 
two years at this church, he was called to the Holy 
Trinity Church, also in Philadelphia. About this 
time the Church-at- -large was beginning to discover 
that a man of genius for religion and preaching had 
appeared. After an unusually successful pastorate 
of seven years at Holy Trinity Church, he received 
an urgent call to Trinity Church, Boston, the church 
of his childhood. At first he declined the call, but 
when it was urgently renewed a year later, after 
prayerful consideration, he accepted the call and 
entered upon his labors there in 1869. He held this 
pastorate for twenty-two years, until he was elected 
Bishop of Massachusetts, in 1891. 

The great work of his life was done in Boston. 
All denominations were attracted by his spiritual 
presentation of the Gospel. At that time Boston was 
a stronghold of Unitarianism, but Phillips Brooks 
preached Christ without controversy, and so many 
Unitarians were drawn to his church that an editor 
of their Church paper criticised them for being dis- 


loyal, and forsaking their own services to hear 
Brooks. 


A GREAT PREACHER 


Phillips Brooks had the rare gift of making his 
hearers forget the speaker and think only of the mes- 
sage—and it was such a message that it seldom failed 


to reach the conscience and the will. An observer 
wrote: 


“He made thoughtful men and women realize the power 
of religion in an age when the current of tendencies ran 
strongly against religious faith. It is all true, so he seemed to 
be constantly saying—this old religion; it has a deeper, 


larger, grander meaning, and a diviner beauty than you 
knew.” 


Phillips Brooks often preached with great spiritual 
power. Principal Tulloch, of St. Andrew’s Univer- 
sity, Scotland, while traveling in America, heard 
him preach, and, writing to his wife, said: 


“I have just heard the most remarkable sermon I have ever 
heard in my life—I use the word in no American sense— 
from Mr. Phillips Brooks, an Episcopalian clergyman here; 
equal to the best of Frederick Robertson’s sermons, with a 
vigor and force of thought which he has not always. I have 
never heard preaching like it, and you know how slow I am 
to praise preachers. So much thought and so much life 
combined, such a reach of mind, and such a depth of insight 
and soul. 1 was electrified. I could have got up and shouted.” 


When Brooks preached at Westminster Abbey, 
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Dean Stanley was so deeply moved that he wept 
freely and said he had never been so moved by a 
sermon before in his life. 

When asked how Brooks’ preaching compared 
with the preaching of the ministers of Scotland and 
England, Professor Bruce, author of “The Training 
of the Twelve,” and other books, used this homely 
illustration: 


“Tt is this way: our great preachers take into the pulpit a 
bucket full or half full of the Word of God, and then by the 
force of personal mechanism they attempt to convey it to 
the congregation. But this man is just a great water main, 
attached to the everlasting reservoir of God’s truth and grace 
and love, and streams of life, by a heavenly gravitation, pour 
through him to refresh every weary soul.” 


Dr. James Bryce said: 


“There is no sign of art, no touch of self-consciousness. 
The listeners never thought of style or manner, but only of 
the substance of the thoughts. They were entranced and 
carried out of themselves by the strength and sweetness and 
beauty of the aspects of religious truth and its helpfulness 
to weak human nature which he presented.” 


APPEALS TO ALL CLASSES 


Phillips Brooks appealed to all classes, because he 
spoke to the human heart. Dr. James R. Day, a 
Methodist, said: 


“The scholar said, ‘He is of us,’ and the unlettered said, 
‘He is of us.’ The poor said, ‘He is of us,’ and the rich said, 
‘He is of us.’ To the young man he was full of mirth and 
buoyancy; to the troubled soul he was a man deeply ac- 
quainted with grief. All men of all classes and conditions 
claimed him, because in his magnificent heart and sympathy 
he seemed to be all men, and to enter into their disappoint- 
ments and into their successes, and to make them his own. 
This was rare genius. This was large capacity.” 


Perhaps the greatest compliment ever paid Phillips 
Brooks came from a working man. When he was 
ordained Bishop a working man wrote him: 

“I wonder if you have any sort of conception how many 
there are of us who are made better and try to be more useful 
as a result of your example. To me, you reveal God as no 
other man does. What I mean by that is, I cannot think of 
you for ten consecutive minutes without forgetting all about 
you and thinking of God instead; and when I think of God 
and wonder how He will seem to me, it always comes round 
to trying to conceive of you enlarged infinitely in every 
way.” 

DEFINITION OF PREACHING 


In 1877, Phillips Brooks delivered the Yale Lec- 
tures on preaching. The high standard set for the 
ministry by these discourses has brought untold 
blessings to the Church. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of the presence of the Holy Spirit in all preach- 
ing, and, referring to the preaching gift, said: 


“Tt is the quality that kindles at the sight of men, that feels 
a joy at the meeting of truth and the human mind, and recog- 
nizes how God made them for each other... . It has been 
called ‘the demon of preaching.’ Something of this quality 
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must be in every man who really preaches. 


He who wholly 
lacks it cannot be a preacher.” 


He defined preaching as the presentation of truth 
through personality. 


“Preaching is the communication of truth by man to men. 
It has two essential elements, truth and personality. Jesus 
chose this method of extending the knowledge of Himself 
through the world. However the Gospel may be capable 
of statement in dogmatic form, its truest statement is not in 
dogma, but in personal life. Christianity is Christ. A truth 
that is of such peculiar character that a person can stand 
forth and say of it, ‘I am the truth,’ must always be best 
conveyed through personality.” 


A MAN oF LARGE SYMPATHIES 


Phillips Brooks was a man of large sympathies. 
His presence alone, without a word, seemed to bring 
consolation and strength to the distressed. A mother 
who had lost her only child said that Dr. Brooks was 
the one person who seemed to enter into her grief 
as if he really shared it. He radiated good cheer. A 
newspaper reporter said: “It was a dark, dreary 
morning until Phillips Brooks walked down News- 
paper Row, then all seemed bright and cheerful.” 
“He makes one feel so strong,” was the comment of 
one who heard him preach. He was manly, coura- 
geous, tactful, wonderfully gifted in prayer, and pro- 
gressive in his theological thinking. He made a 
strong plea for absolute freedom in the search for 
truth, and hated any authority that repressed free- 
dom of thought. 

“If you limit the search for truth and forbid men any- 
where, in any way, to seek knowledge, you paralyze the vital 


force of truth itself. That is what makes bigotry so dis- 
astrous to the bigot.” 


But he saw the danger accompanying freedom of 
thought and the new theology. 


“We ought to be afraid of any theology which tampers 
with the sacredness of duty and the awfulness of life. I 
would far rather be a believer in the most material notions 
of eternal penalty, and get out of that belief the hard and 
frightened solemnity and scrupulousness which it has to 
give, than to hold all the sweet broad truth to which God is 
now leading us, and have it make life seem a playtime and 
the world a game.” 


VALUE OF THE HUMAN SOUL 


On the value of the human soul, he said: 


“It is by working for the soul that we best learn what the 
soul is worth. If ever in your ministry the souls of those 
committed to your care grow dull before you, and you 
doubt whether they have any such value that you should 
give your life for them, go out and work for them; and as 
you work their value shall grow clear to you. Go and try 
to save a soul and you will see how well it is worth saving, 
how capable it is of the most complete salvation. Not by 
pondering upon it, nor by talking of it, but by serving it, you 
learn its preciousness. So the father learns the value of his 
child, and the teacher of his scholar, and the patriot of his 

(Continued on page 568) 
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Home Education 


“THE CHILp’s First ScHooL Is THE FAMILY’ —Froebel 


Issued by the National Kindergarten Association, 8 West goth Street, New York City 





ADJUSTMENTS 
By Ester Hutt DOoo.ittLe 


“No, Paul is not like other children,” his mother 
explained to the smiling kindergarten teacher. “He 
cannot put on his coat and rubbers or run about—” 
She interrupted herself to address the boy who was 
edging his way over to the sand table, “Paul, Paul, 
be careful, you'll fall.” 

“You see,” she continued, “he was partly paralyzed 
when he was a baby and has never become strong.” 

Indeed, poor Paul, who stocd there listlessly taking 
it all in, was not of much use, according to his mother. 
Miss Taylor smiled and promised to watch over him, 
carefully, though inwardly resolving that before long 
he should be ake to do very much as the other 
children did. 

Acting in accordance with this idea, she treated 
the boy so nearly like the rest, that one might have 
thought she had forgotten all about his mother’s 
warnings. To be sure his marching was just a pitiful 
sort of shuffling at first, but Miss Taylor, while being 
watchful that he did not overdo, took it for granted 
that he would be in line with the rest. Each day his 
feet grew more sure and at last the great day arrived 
when he was chosen to lead the march! 

So it was, too, with other activities of the kinder- 
garten. His inability to put box covers on neatly, in 
fact the general clumsiness of his fingers, was consis- 
tently ignored. His efforts were praised and a tend- 
ency which he early manifested toward skill in color 
choosing and combining was, to his great joy, made 
much of before his mates. 

Daily the strained expression of his face relaxed a 
little and its waxen pallor was gradually replaced by a 
more healthful tinge. Toward the close of the term, 
Paul’s mother again visited the school. 

“I don’t see how you did it,” she said, smiling 
gratefully at the teacher. She had been gazing from 
the window at her son playing ball with some other 
boys, and her heart rejoiced. 

“Just by expecting him to be like the rest,” Miss 
Taylor replied. “He was afraid, poor child. You 
see, he had been so very sick that you couldn’t believe 
he could ever be well again. Wasn’t that it? And 
unconsciously he was trying to live up to what was 
required and expected of him. I changed the require- 
ments and expectations, that’s all,” she finished, 
laughing. 

Many children who have experienced an illness, 


sometimes even a slight illness, suffer, as did little 
Paul, from the lack of a normal attitude toward them 
on the part of other members of the family. That 
which is desirable should be expected or the child 
is handicapped. There is always a need at such a 
time for freedom to make adjustments, and the wise 
parent will see that the child has it. 





DO YOU KEEP YOUR CHILD TOO BUSY? 
By RutuH ARNOLD NICKEL 


“7 just ran in to tell you that I won’t be at the 
meeting, tomorrow,’ said Mrs. Mitchell, as her 
neighbor came out on the porch to greet her. “I’m 
going to take Lillian to the museum.” 

“How nice,” commented Mrs. Gracie, giving her 
a chair. 

“Well, it’s rather a hot trip,” Mrs. Mitchell ad- 
mitted, “and Lillian isn’t very enthusiastic, but I 
think she ought to take advantage of such things. 
Besides, she never —o what to do with herself 
during vacations. I simply have to arrange a pro- 
gram for her, or she would waste her time or mope. 
How did you manage to get Gladys interested in 
so many worthwhile things?” 

Mrs. Gracie smiled. “Gladys? Oh, she and I 
take turns in choosing special undertakings now. I 
used to insist that she work out certain projects. 
When she was twelve years old—that was two 
years ago—I decided that the time had come to 
teach her all sorts of things. She had learned to sew 
a little and loved to make doll’s clothes, but I 
wanted her to make something useful. I bought 
some fine white cloth and started her on a slip.” 

“Well, that sounds sensible enough,” approved 
Mrs. Mitchell, “though I’d be afraid to trust Lillian 
with anything that I expected her to wear.” 

“Gladys never wore the slip,” said Mrs. Gracie 
ruefully, “at least not until I had made it over. 
She disliked working on it. This started a kind of 
struggle between us.’ 

“What did you do, let her drop it?” asked Mrs. 
Mitchell with interest. 

“Oh, no, she finished it after a fashion, but it was 
done grudgingly and poorly.” 

“But she sews now, doesn’t she?” 

“Yes, she sews beautifully, ” said Mrs. Gracie. 
“When the slip was finally finished, I said nothing 
more about sewing. I didn’t want to fix the dislike 
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that I had started. Then the next summer she 
begged me for a pink tennis dress. It was early 
in the season and the ones she liked were too ex- 
pensive. Then she said, ‘Mother, I think I could 
make one, if you'd help me with the binding around 
the neck.’ I tried not to show my delight! We 
found a remnant of goods and she “made the dress 
with very little help from me; you see she wanted 
it. She read the directions and made it carefully.” 

“But that implies that mothers shouldn’t try to 
direct their children,” objected Mrs. Mitchell. 

“I wondered about that,” said Mrs. Gracie, “and 
I talked it over with Tom. He had been trying to 
improve her reading, but when he brought books 
home from the library she never seemed to care 
for them. Then we concluded that we weren't 
accomplishing our purpose. We were selecting for 
Gladys the things we wanted her to like.” 

“Maybe you are right,” said Mrs. Mitchell. “Tell 
me what you did.” 

“We decided to stop imposing our tastes upon 
Gladys and let her develop her own. We had kept 
her too busy. As I thought about it, I remembered 
my own early summer vacations. I had regular 
work to do, but I was allowed to create most of 
my own pleasures. I remembered long hours of 
reading—discovering books that I learned to love, 
hours of play, and gardening in the back yard. 
Whenever I got bored, I began to look around for 
something new and interesting to do. 

“T told this to Tom and he remembered the same 
conditions with regard to his own childhood. We 
decided that we had been supervising Gladys too 
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much. So we planned to be ready to share expe- 
riences with her part of the time, but to leave her 
many hours each week when she would be entirely 
free. 

“Gladys had to do some housework, of course, 
and that ‘kept her busy in the mornings. During the 
first week she seemed a little bored in the after- 
noons. Then one day she asked me to teach her 
to knit a sweater! The next week she began volun- 
tarily looking for something to read and before 
long she was interested of her own accord in some 
of the very subjects her father had hoped she’d 
like!” 

“But wasn’t she ever idle?” asked Mrs. Mitchell. 

“Yes, she used to lie in the hammock on the 
porch sometimes for hours. One day she said to 
me, ‘Mother, I love to lie and look up at the sky 
in the summertime. In the winter I’m too busy to 
think and get things straightened out in my mind.’ ” 

“Gracious!” said Mrs. Mitchell, rising—‘“I think 
I'll drop the museum outing. Perhaps if I drag Lil- 
lian there on a hot day when she doesn’t want to go, 
she will dislike it.” 

“’m afraid Gladys would,” laughed Mrs. Gracie 
sympathetically. “She often joins me in my enthu- 
siasms if I don’t try to force them on her. But she’s 
an individual, too, and I can’t expect her to be ex- 
actly like me. We take many trips together and 
take turns deciding where to go. A museum trip 
is always the result of an urge to see some special 
thing. Both of us enjoy it, but I am always careful 
to bring Gladys home while she is still interested, 
and before she gets tired.” 





DON’T LEAVE IT OUT! 
ALCOHOL PROBLEM AS Part oF EDUCATION 


The alcohol problem in common with other ques- 
tions requiring special consideration must be re- 
garded as an inseparable part of the whole program 
of Christian education. 

The uses and effects of beverage alcohol, and the 
attitude of the Christian toward it, is a constantly 
recurring question, closely related to the develop- 
ment of Christian character and personality. 

It cannot be assigned for discussion on one Sunday 
a month or for study during two or three isolated 
periods during the year. Rather it must be con- 
sidered as it confronts boys and girls i in connection 
with the problems of building strong bodies, co- 
operation in community life, respect for one’s 
neighbor, heroic living, and similar questions. 

Because of the importance of original investiga- 
tion, reports and discussion and other activities re- 
quiring more time and freedom than that available 
in many Sunday sessions, leaders are proposing an 


exploration of the alcohol problem as a project for 
groups in weekday and vacation church school; as 
suitable discussion topics in Junior society and club; 
and as a part of community or service activities 
through which the economic and social implications 
can be readily discovered. 


Juniors may: report situations portrayed in motion 
pictures or told in stories in which drinking occurs; 
interview a doctor, a shop boss, a railroad engineer, 
an athletic coach, an air pilot, to discover the in- 
jurious effects of alcohol; interview a druggist, a 
painter, a mechanic, a hospital technician, a chemist, 
to learn good uses of alcohol; visit industrial plants 
to observe the need of clear brains and steady nerves; 
make comparative lists of reasons why people drink 
and of better ways in which to accomplish the same 
purposes; find what the churches are doing to help 
to solve the problem. 
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IMPORTANT 
Every new book in the following list may be secured from the Presbyterian Book Stores, Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Texas. 
While, by General Assembly order we cannot assume the responsibility for any of these reviews, we gladly present them to you 
in the hope that the comments and impressions of these Presbyterian leaders may guide you in your future book purchases. 


A review of the following books will be found in 
ONWARD, for September 19, 1937: 


Wagons Westward, by Armstrong Sperry. John C. Wins- 
ton Co. $2.00. 

African Bridge Builders, by William C. Bell. Friendship 
Press. Cloth $1.00. Paper 6o¢. 


Good Manners for Boys, by Ralph Henry Barbour. D 
Appleton-Century. $1.50. 


Claudius the Bee, by John F. Leming. Viking Press. $1.50. 

A Friend in the Dark, by Rugh Adams Knight. Grossett & 
Dunlap. $1.00. 

Long Live the King, by Alice Dalgleish and Lois Maloy. 
Scribners. $1.50. 


For Safety, by Ralph Henry Barbour. D. Appleton- 
Century. $1.50. 


PROGRAM BUILDER 


A Dramatic Calendar for Churches, compiled by Harold 
E. Ehrensperger. International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. 25¢. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. By Edwin D. Dimment. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 94 pages. $1.00. 


The author is sometime professor of Greek and president 
of Hope College. With a splendid foreword by Dr. Samuel 
M. Zwemer, he brings to us a most delightful volume, the 
dramatic poem of Job done in blank verse. The author has 
not sacrificed one whit of the great message of the problem 
of suffering in the lives of the righteous; he has adhered 
remarkably to the very verbiage of the Scripture; and he has 
kept the dramatic divisions and character speeches, generally 
agreed as being the structure of the book. It is a valuable 
volume as an aid to the study of Job, not only from the 
standpoint of .its great message to suffering souls, but as an 
attractive text in studying Old Testament literature. 

—SaMuEL L. Joexet, Austin, Texas. 


JESUS AS A SOUL WINNER. By A. T. Robertson. 

Fleming H. Revell Company. 158 pages. $1.50. 

The author is so well known as the late professor for many 
years in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary that he 
needs no introduction. Needless also to say that the book is 
theologically sound. This volume is composed of fifteen 
sermons left in manuscript when Dr. Robertson died, so this 
will be the last volume from the pen of this great man. The 
sermons are Scriptural and clear. They are addressed to the 
intellect rather than to the emotions, and illustrations are few. 
Among the sermons which may especially appeal to men are: 
“The Living Sacrifice,” “Asaph’s Recovery from Pessimism,” 
“The Dawning of New Truth,” and “Loyalty to Jesus.” 

—E, D. Brown ez, Sanford, Florida. 


BEYOND STATISTICS. By Stephen J. Corey. The Beth- 
any Press. 188 pages. $1.00. 


Here in Beyond Statistics, Dr. Corey writes an apology 
for world missions basing his argument on the effects of 
missionary service through the years. This movement has 
faced and challenged in a redemptive way the personal and 
social evils of the race: Witness the change of attitude 
throughout the world with regard to cannibalism and slavery, 
infanticide and the degradation of woman, inflexible caste 
and legal prostitution, famines and leprosy, ignorance and 
superstition. The missionary has everywhere elevated the 
life and the health of the lands to which he has gone. He has 
been an educational pioneer. “World travellers who make 
port cities and stay in good hotels and follow guides that 
lead them to places of interest may have a good and pleasant 
time, but they learn little of human suffering and need and 
their amelioration.” “The missionary’s contribution in the 
work of translation has been five times greater than that of 
the non-missionary translator. The philological debt of the 
races of the world to the missionary, for scholarly, accurate, 
and highly scientific, as well as tireless, contributions to 
language, is beyond compute.” And there is penetration into 
life, through personal influence, literature, the radio, and 
other means, that far exceeds an actual church membership. 
The missionary is a pioneer, too, in church unity. “There is 
really ignorance and bad taste in a cultured Anglo-Saxon 
speaking disparagingly of taking our religion to another race 
—in the language of the frontiersman, it is ‘looking a gift 
horse in the mouth’ for a recipient of our Christian culture 
to criticize the world mission of the.Church.” 

“The missionary enterprise is the only great movement for 
inter-racial understanding and true internationalism. It alone 
is a world movement embodying the full Good Samaritan 
Philosophy of life.” 

—H. Kerr Taytor, Nashville, Tenn. 


THE LAMB, THE WOMAN AND THE DRAGON, An 
Exposition of the Revelation of St. John. By Albertus 
Pieters. Zondervan Publishing House. 383 pages. $2.00. 
This is a most informing book, and as easy to read as a 

novel. Dr. Pieters discusses the meaning of the great scenes 

or pictures of the book. His method is to first give the de- 
tails of the picture, then to point out by quotations the va- 
rious ways it has been interpreted. Finally, he gives the 
reasons for his own interpretation. He believes the book 
gives symbols of truth, not literal descriptions. He believes 
that John is writing primarily for his own day, and was not 
giving a sketch of Church History, or confining himself to 
the events of the End of the Age. Even if we do not agree 
with Dr. Pieters, we will find in this book a helpful intro- 
duction to the various systems of interpretation which have 
been applied to Revelation. It also has a good bibliography. 


—James E, Bear, Richmond, Virginia. 
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THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF MAN. By J. Gresham 

Machen, D.D., Litt.D. The Macmillan Company. 302 
pages. $2.50. 

This is the last book of one of the keenest minds and stout- 
est defenders that the Reformed Faith has ever had. Dr. 
Machen was a brilliant logician and thorough theologian, but 
withal possessed the ability to teach in simple, understandable, 
and rememberable terms. This book is typical of the man. 
It is a series of radio addresses, couched in friendly conver- 
sational language, explaining the Biblical doctrine of Man, 
his creation, nature, fall, sin, and salvation. For Presbyterians, 
it may be noted that here, in this reviewer’s estimation, we 
have the finest popular, non-technical exposition of the rele- 
vant sections of the Shorter Catechism ever written. It is 
strength to the soul.— 

—James Sprunt, Lynchburg, Va. 


HEBREW RELIGION: ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. By W. O. E. Oesterley and Theodore H. Robin- 
son. Second Revised and Enlarged Edition. The Mac- 
millan Company. 488 pages. $3.00. 

No serious student of the Old Testament can afford to 
neglect this careful and scholarly work. It presents proba- 
bly the best account of the origin and development of the 
Hebrew religion from the standpoint of modern critical 
scholarship. According to these distinguished authors, Je- 
hovah, a local God of the Kenites, became the God of Israel 
in the period of the exodus. His worship retained earlier 
remnants of animism and of polytheism, absorbed important 
features from the Canaanites, received its main ethical (and 
monotheistic) content from the Cannonical prophets, and 
was moulded by Babylonian, Persian, and Greek influence 
down to the time of Christ. Though the writers depart 
radically from our traditional conception, they believe that 
the religion of Israel culminates properly in the Gospel of 
Jesus who is Risen Messiah, Crucified Redeemer, and Incarn- 
ate Word. 

—Ernest Trice THompson, Richmond, Virginia. 


OUR PERENNIAL BIBLE. By Helen Nicolay. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company. 282 pages. $2.50. 

Miss Nicolay has specialized heretofore in writing popular 
biographies for boys. Interested always in the Bible, and 
having read a number of works presenting the modern view 
of the Scriptures, she attempts here to give an account of 
the Biblical literature (from the critical viewpoint), and to 
retell the Bible story in such a way as to remove certain 
modern objections and enhance the Bible’s perennial interest. 
The book lacks scholarly accuracy, but is very readable, and 
gives some new appreciation of the human values of the 


Book. 


—Ernest Trice THompson, Richmond, Virginia. 


ABOUT THE OLD FAITH, Meditations Upon Important 
Christian Truths. By Henry W. Frost. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 128 pages. $1.25. 

This book is an outline study of important doctrines of the 
Christian faith. In addition to such general subjects as the 
Godhead, Christ, Man, Sin, the Scriptures, the Church, Re- 
demption, Prophecy, and the Final State, such timely topics 
as Joy, Love, Fasting, Sympathy, Marriage, Guidance, Mirac- 
ulous Healing, Divorce, War and Evolution are discussed. 
Proof texts are used in abundance to support traditional 
orthodox views throughout the book. Many will question 
some interpretations of the Scriptures given, as well as the 
pre-millennial view of the Second Advent. This work is 
valuable as a study book for young people, new Christians, 
or the mid-week hour. 

—E. B. McGuxin, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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THE TRIUNE GOD. By Norman Bartlett. American 

Tract Society. 190 pages. $1.50. 

The author of this book seeks to answer many puzzling 
questions about the Trinity. In part one, he presents the 
Scriptural basis for the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. This 
proves to be such a collection of texts as may be found in 
any orthodox treatment of the subject. In the three remain- 
ing parts of the book, he explains the Trinity through the 
use of many psychological analogies. To one reader, these 
explanations end in confusion rather than clarity. The author 
seems to be reverent and humble in his attitude throughout 
his treatment, but he does not succeed in making the mystery 
of the Trinity simple or more impressive. 


—D. P. McGeacny, Jr., Monroe, N.C. 


THE YOUNG MOSLEM LOOKS AT LIFE. By Murray 

T. Titus. Friendship Press. 200 pages. $1.00. 

This little book contains a wealth of information as to the 
beliefs and practices of the Mohammedan religion, and shows 
how the young Moslem is trying to face modern civilization 
with his religion and to adjust each to the other. It is a real 
challenge to the Christian Church of to-day, and Christian 
youth in particular, to so share Christ with the youth of 
Moslem lands that they may “enjoy that fullness of life and 
purity of character which comes from the full and free con- 
tact with Jesus Christ,” and should be read by all who are 
interested in understanding better the youth of other lands 
and the problems they face, as well as used widely in young 
people’s groups. The author, a missionary to the Moslem 
peoples of North India under the Methodist Episcopal 
Church since 1910, has written out of his rich experience 
with an understanding of the Moslem world. 

—W. Norman Cook, Knoxville, Tenn. 


YOUR MONEY AND YOUR LIFE. By W. S. K. Yeaple. 

Judson Press. 150 pages. $1.50. 

This is another book of sermons, of which there seems to 
be no end, but this one is worth reading. It has a toreword 
by Dr. Albert W. Beaven, who says that he now has the 
privilege of sitting under the preaching of Dr. Yeaple and 
receives great inspiration from his messages. The book is 
divided into three sections; First, Sermons on Finances; 
second, General Sermons; and third, Sermons for Special 
Days. The first section, which deals with the stewardship of 
life and possessions, should be recommended to church 
officers. There is a fine chapter in this section of practical 
suggestions in regard to church finances. Here is an active 
pastor who understands and loves people. Dr. Yeaple com- 
bines an intense interest in the social implications of the 
gospel with a real passion for souls. 

—Junian Lake, Warrenton, Virginia. 


EXCEPT YE REPENT. By Harry A. Ironside. American 

Tract Society. 191 pages. $1.50. 

This book, by the pastor of Moody Memorial Church, 
Chicago, won a prize of one thousand dollars offered by the 
American Tract Society for a volume on some essential evan- 
gelical doctrine. Dr. Ironside wrote on Repentance, believing 
it to be the “missing note” in much of our current thinking 
and preaching. In seventeen brief chapters, he shows the 
place of repentance in the preaching of Jesus, Peter, Paul, 
etc., and deals with some phases often misunderstood; e.g., 
“Repentance and forgiveness,” “Impossible to renew unto 
repentance.” The book is Biblical, evangelical, and simply 
written. It deserves a wide circulation. 

—Jas. E. Bear, Richmond, Virginia 
(More Book Reviews on page 572) 
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The Code of Japan 


By Lots Russet, Munror* 


APAN, at this time, certainly holds the key to the 
political situation in great sections of the Far East. 
Few people realize the mighty challenge to the 

church this situation offers. 

When we went out to Japan, a little more than 
thirty years ago, heroes were returning from Man- 
churia, wine. in a great struggle agairist Russia, 
Japan had won. Groups were to be seen at stations 
along the main lines welcoming home sons and 
fathers. I remember yet my impression as I saw yn 
dignified bows and heards the shouts of “Banzai” ,a 
some brave soldier stepped off the express train Si 
brought him back to his native town and loved ones. 
Too often it was only a brass button or some slight 
remains of what war had left after a charge into the 
mouth of Russian cannons that was brought home 
for interment in the waiting hearts or to be laid in the 
family graveyard alongside worthy ancestors. 

Once every year a festival for the dead was held; 
great floats decorated in red bunting with figures of 
old heroes, were drawn through the streets by men 
and women, and even by boys and girls, and then 
were drawn to the shrine where their spirits were 
worshipped and they were assured that their bravery 
was not forgotten. 

The Emperor gave posthumous honor and titles 
to many, which gave them prestige in the spirit 
world, as having given their lives in heroic action. 
Their Emperor is the living deity, having descended 
directly from the Goddess of the Sun, and deigning 
to rule over his people with paternal interest. ‘The 
very islands of Japan, green and fertile, were made 
from the falling drops of water from the spear of a 
god when he dipped it into the Pacific Ocean. 

At that time the ruling Emperor was the great 
Meiji Tanno, grandfather of the present Emperor. 
He it was who opened Japan to the United States for 
trade and commerce when Admiral Perry was sent 


*Mrs. H. H. Munroe is an evangelistic missionary, located at 
Takamatsu, Japan. 

















Distant view of Mt. Yashima 


over to ask, in behalf of America, an exchange of 
commerce in silks and tea and other things. 


Why had Japan closed her gates and become a 
hermit nation? That is a long story, but an interest- 
ing one. Father Xavier, the famous and heroic Jesuit 
missionary, when he was in China had met a Japanese 
seaman who had been blown off his course in a 
storm. This young Japanese had been rescued off 
the coast of Chine and had learned enough of the 
language to converse in Chinese. Father Xavier, who 
was longing to make Christ known to all the East, 
had said he wished to go to Japan. The young man 
took him back with him. As they sailed, during the 
weeks it took for the journey, Xavier asked the boy, 
“What will they do to me when we get to your 
country?” The answer was significant and true to 
the spirit of Japan. Said he, “My people will watch 
you and listen to your words. If they believe in you, 
they will accept the Christ you preach. If they" sus- 
pect you of intrigue—" here he made a neckward 
gesture, meaning “Off with your head.” 


The Jesuits were well received and it is estimated 
that Catholicism won 300,000 converts, including 
some of the nobility. Then one day a Spanish shi 
went on the rocks off a southern island, Shikoku, 
only a few miles from where we lived. The natives, 
as was the custom in all South Sea Islands, swarmed 
out in canoes to loot the ship and divide the cargo. 
The Spanish captain dared them to touch it. The 
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natives laughed at him, “What of your threats! You 
are alone and far from home.” “My king will kill 
you,” he said. Then he produced a map of the world 
and showed how great his king was, how he owned 
land all around the world. (Spain was great in those 
days.) 

At once the Japanese pirates were interested. They 
asked, “And how did your king, far away in Europe, 
gain land all over the world?” Little did that mer- 
chantman dream of the weight of his words. “It is 
easy. Our missionaries first go and make friends of 
the people; then our ships go and we trade; and then 
our soldiers follow and take the land.” 

It was enough. Word was sent at once to the 
capital and to the powerful war lord. Japan was a 
highly civilized and centralized government, even 
then. They were terrified. They had it from the 
lips of a Christian himself, they said. “True, the 
priests are here. They have won our people by the 
hundreds of thousands. The traders are here; the 
soldiers will follow.’ 

So the missionaries were expelled, Christians were 
killed, scores of thousands who refused to recant 
were martyred. Japan, for fear of Christianity, 
closed her ports to the world, and commanded that 
her people trample upon the crucifix to show that 
they did not fear the Christ of the Cross. It was into 
this Japan that your first missionaries sailed. 

Little wonder that Japan looked with suspicion 
upon the white men. She said, “Give us all you have 
of invention, steamships, express trains, schools, medi- 
cine, telegraph, radio, airplanes, and all, but we want 
our gods and the spirit of our ancestors.” 

And what is the spirit of Japan? The following 
story, which is only one of many that school text 
books are filled with, illustrates it and will show you 
the code of the nation. 

Among those great heroes who were returning 
thirty odd years ago was General Nogi. When the 
great General Nogi was little more than a boy he was 

ut in command of a company during the war with 
China. He let his flag go down. I cannot tell you 
just what did happen—it was before my day, and 
it is only rumour—but the code of Japan is to defend 
your flag to the death. To this day, the picture of 
the Emperor which is kept for worship in every 
boys’ high school is guarded by a teacher on duty , 
and in case of fire, must be protected or saved. It 
would be a disgrace too bitter to be borne if a pro- 
fessor saved his own life from the flames and did not 
rescue the Emperor’s picture. 

Young Nogi, according to chivalry, should have 
committed hara-kiri (disembow eling himself) for the 
disgrace of losing his flag in battle. He did not. He 
declared he would yet give his life for his country if 
occasion came, but would live to serve his Emperor. 
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When the Russian war came on, Nogi, older, was 
put in command of Manchuria. He stood and 
watched the field, and then he saw that the strategic 
position was held by the Russian guns. He ecw 
those guns on the hill had to be taken or silenced. 
So he gave the command for his troops to charge. 
Into the Russian guns they went and he saw them 
mowed down, as he knew they would be. A few 
got through and gained that point and won the day 
for their country. The field of battle was cov ered 
with their dead comrades. 

It is said that the general never smiled after that 
battle—that he used to see the spirits of that host 
of men he had ordered to their graves. True, he was 
applauded and lived as a hero, yet he was biding his 
time to die for his Emperor. 

Then the great Meiji Tenno g 
dying. A whole nation awaited bulletins of the 
E mperor ’s condition, given out by the court physi- 
cian. (I well recall chose daily Extras. General Nogi 
called his wife to his side and waited to hear. They 
sat in their parlor, doors closed, and the nation 
prayed, bowing in the streets outside the palace and 
at the Shinto shrines. To what god could they pray? 
To his ancestors? Or could it be to the great God of 
the Sun himself? 

When the cannon boomed over the city, giving 
word of his departing spirit, General Nogi thrust 
“0 short sword into his bowels and followed his 

Emperor’s spirit into eternity. His w ife must follow. 
She was not adept at the stroke, and struggled in 
death, shaking the paper doors, when a servant rushed 
in and found them. 

Japan was stirred. It was a heroic act at a moment 

of crisis in the nation. Nogi was made a god, and now 
his shrine is one of the most popular in Japan—that 
of Meiji Tenno being the greatest in this day! This 
act embodied the true spirit of patriotism and em- 
peror worship. Young men students are taken in 
classes up to this shrine, yearly, to worship. Spirits 
do not die in Japan. A brave man become a demigod 
a coward’s soul goes into a beast. 
A famous battle was fought on Yashima, a long 
peninsula in Japan, in the 12th century, and the de- 
feated warriors were driven backward over the rocky 
cliffs into the sea. To this day the conqueror is wor- 
shipped at a temple on the summit’s crest. Strange 
to say, crabs are to be found in the waves at the foot 
of the rocks with backs on which human faces in 
contorted features—eyes, nose, and mouth, stamped 
in death agony— are to be seen. These are the souls 
of the enemy who perished in the waves. 

Confucius laid the background for much of the 
ethics of Japan as well as of China, and Confucius 
taught, “The dome of heaven is not vast enough to 
contain a man and his father’s enemy.” At first hear- 
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ing, “Thou shalt love thine enemy,” strikes a strange 
note upon Japanese ears. “If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him” breaks in with a clash into the code of 
loyalty to family and to country. Yet, Japan loves 
the Sermon on the Mount more than any other 
Christian teaching—even Buddhists know it and 
read it. 

And now what happens when a man of such in- 
grained bravery and loyalty sees in Christ a chal- 
lenge to all that is heroic? Let me tell you. 

One young convert came to the church | and said, 
“I am going to Formosa as a missionary.’ “Why 
choose Formosa as you field?” “Those head-hunters 
in Formosa killed my father, a merchant who went 
there to trade. I want to take to that tribe who killed 
my father the message of the love of God and of 
forgiveness through Christ.” Think of it! Bound to 
avenge his father’s death by the old code, he could 
count it his supreme act of devotion to Christ to give 
his life to saving his enemies. 

Again, take young Yamamura Gumpei. Into 
Tokyo one day came a young man from the rice 
fields, with scant change of clothing and no funds, 
begging a chance to make his way through the uni- 
versity. After long months of double work serving 
in the dining- -hall and studying early and late, he was 
failing in strength. Then a rich man’s son of the class 
called him aside and said, “Yamamura San, you can’t 
do it.” “Yes, I see, I can’t keep it up. ” “Then, go 
ahead and study. I'll see to your bills.” 

The boy was amazed, but this boy was rich. Per- 
haps it was only his lefvower from a generous allow- 
ance from his wealthy father. He accepted the offer. 
Before graduation the rich man’s son fell sick and 
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was in a hospital. Yamamura went in to say good- 
by and to thank him. “Yamamura San, do you know 
how I put you through college?” he asked. “No, I 
understood’ you had money, more than you needed.” 
“Yes, but I was already using that on Suzuki,” came 
the reply. “Yamamura San, T have peddled milk to 
put you through. Each morning I g got up early and 
sold milk, then again at night.” “Ie j is cold and misty 
in Japan, and gray on w inter days, and this rich boy 
had contracted tuberculosis and was dying. ““Yama- 
mura San, I had just become a Christian when you 
came to college, and I saw you were needing 
help, and I had resolved to _ the 13th chapter of 
I Corinthians, that one on love 


Yamamura was stirred. He could have become a 
great teacher with a diploma from that one of Japan’s 
greatest schools—but did he? Instead, he went into 
the city streets and preached Christ—God’s love to 
a dying world. 

Today, Yamamura San is head of the great Salva- 
tion Army in Japan and has done a work that the 
dying rich man could probably never have done, 
for, unto us all, gifts are given—to one to show 
mercy, to another teaching or preaching. This man 
has reached hundreds of thousands of other Japanese 
through great mass meetings and by his pen. Yama- 
mura became one of the greatest forces for Christ in 
all the world. 


Can we afford to miss the challenge a great world 
power offers for heroic service if it is won to Christ? 
Japan had 55 million population thirty years ago: 
today she has 110 million. That magnificent spirit 
of loy alty to a code calls to us. 





Japan in 


By E. 


APAN was the “youngest child” among the na- 
tions, but now she considers herself one of the five 
great powers. Though she lost some prestige since 

leaving the League of Nations, she does not want 
any special consideration from the neighboring na- 
tions, for she can stand on her own feet. Still she 
has her own internal conflicts. 

These conflicts spring partly from the crowded 
conditions. Japan is a bit larger than the State of 
California. Four fifths of her country cannot be cul- 
tivated on account of the many mountains. In the 
remaining small area are seventy million seething 
people. Yet she can raise enough rice for her needs. 
Competition is very keen. 


Conflict 


M.S. 


In the early days the samurai ruled. Farmers and 
merchants did not count for much. The samurai 
numbered some three millions. Over 80% of the 
people were farmers. The merchants were consid- 
ered the scum of society. The larger landowners 
were among the samurai. In those early days there 
was conflict. 

Things changed, the merchant, farmer and samurai 
were placed on 1 the same level by the new laws. The 
new military men carried over some of the spirit 
of the samurai and considered themselves in a little 
higher class. The army now gets her conscripts from 
the farmers. The merchants so profited by their 
new liberty as to become rivals of the army in con- 
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trol of the government. About a dozen large busi- 
ness firms fix the policies of the land. For a time 
these great merchant princes were friendly with the 
army because the army opened up new fields of 
trade, such as Formosa and Korea. Now this method 
of pioneering for trade is getting too ancient. The 
merchants seem to think the army did a bit too much 
in China. 

Two acres is a big farm in Japan. Even two acres 
is more than most farmers have, as the majority are 
tenants only. Formerly the great landowners were 
politicians and looked after the tenants. That is not 
so now as relations have changed. The tenants are 
seeking for larger benefits. The plebeians are reach- 
ing out for more power. Every year the conflicts 
between the landowners and the tenants are on the 
increase. The army sides with the farmers while the 
landowners do not receive the same aid from the 
government that the city industrialists get. 

The rural people feel that the city inhabitants are 
against them. Young folks leave the country for the 
cities. The government gives many conveniences to 
the city population while the rural dwellers have 
been left to shift more or less for themselves. 

In the army, divisions seem to exist, for the 
younger officers do not hesitate to sacrifice their 
lives in order to do away with their seniors in com- 
mand. There also seems to be a rift between the pro- 
gressive navy men and the conservative army men. 
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The army feels that the average party politician is 
a grafter, and they may not be very wrong. Poli- 
ticians tell the army to “stick to their last,” for the 
laws forbid military men from getting active in poli- 
tics. There is a broad franchise law but parliament is 
really only a place where the politicians get together 
to talk. It has relatively little power except to ap- 
prove of the actions of ‘the cabinet. 


For years Japan has had a very good educational 
system. Education is beginning to tell. The “man 
in the street” is beginning to think. He may not 
always be able or free to articulate these thoughts. 
He often wonders where he is to “come in” in the 
scheme of things. The ground is well prepared for 
Red ideas. He already realizes that he will get very 
little out of the army’s venture in Manchuria, for he 
cannot compete with the cheaper Chinese labor. He 
is beginning to see that the big industrialists, by ex- 
ploiting the cheaper Chinese labor, may make his life 
in Japan rather precarious. Already the capitalists 
are thinking of moving their mills closer to the 
source of their raw materials. This movement is 
pregnant with great difficulties—perhaps a revolu- 
tion. 


Then there are the nationalists who have no love 
for Christianity. Sometimes great difficulties are 
placed before the church. Sometimes these divisions 
appear among the Christian workers. Recently one 
third of the Salvation Army officers withdrew to 
form another “army” because they did not like the 
British influence. Nationalists in the government 
would force all men, women, and children to wor- 
ship at the shrines, regardless of the constitution 
which grants religious freedom. The churchmen are 
taking up the challenge bravely. 


All the competition, warring of classes, striving 
for rights, also presents a wonderful opportunity to 
the church. Men get weary of it all. Their hearts 
grow weak and discouraged amid the constant 
struggle. Many a man is not satisfied with “bread 
alone” but cries out for the things of the spirit. The 
words of the Master, “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” 
have a soothing appeal and bring rich satisfaction to 
the stone-fed hearts of the strugglers. 
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ABOVE, LEFT—Some prominent speakers at the Anniversary celebration. Anove, riGHtT—Rev. Hitoshi Tada, Moderator of the 
Synod of the Church of Christ in Japan. BELow—Committee of Arrangements, fiftieth meeting of the Synod of the Church 
of Christ in Japan 


The Fiftieth Synod of the Church of Christ 


In Japan 


yer months ago 308 representatives met for the 
Fiftieth Synod of the Church of Christ in 

Japan. The roll call was almost entirely “Jap- 
anese.” At the first synod meeting half of the thirty 
representatives were foreign missionaries. At the 
fiftieth synod there was just a small sprinkling of 
foreigners to be seen in the great auditorium of 
Tokyo’s principal church. 


*Rev. Harry H. Bryan is an evangelistic missionary located at 
Tokushima, Japan. 


By Harry H. Bryan* 


I was only an observer and came back home with 
a number of i impressions. One is that the Church of 
Christ in Japan is a virile body and that this strong 
leadership holds the power to make over a a 
wider area than is now possessed. The foreign and 
home missionary plans of the church can w ell bear 
expansion and a deeper penetration in the life of the 
people all at the same time. This thoughtful crowd 
of people, both preachers and laymen, have courage 
and sincerity. They heard the note sounded to move 
on to new living in the coming years. There was 
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much thanksgiving for the past, but the call seemed 
to me to be to reach a higher level from this year. 
While I felt that some of the major issues were 
pushed aside, yet the individuals attending the Synod 
saw that the crisis in China demands the creative 
thinking and praying of the church in both coun- 
tries. 

The Moderator, Dr. Tada, pastor of the largest 
Christian church in Japan (located in the city where 
our first Southern Presbyterian missionaries went to 
live when they landed in Japan in 1885), made a 
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brief but pointed plea for a singleness of heart in 
this whole task. He said that if all the presbyteries, 
local districts, and various branches of the Presby- 
terian missionary body really meant business in their 
major task of bringing men to God, there would be 
no problem of “coéperation and relationship.” I 
have certainly found this true in my limited circle. 
The vitality ‘of our workers’ meetings depends on 
the degree to which all of us are in ACTION with 
individuals. 








Group in front of Fujimicho Church, Tokyo, 





where most of the Anniversary sessions were held 





Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


ARRIVALS 
From Arrica—Rev. and Mrs. A. C. McKinnon. 
Mrs. L. M. McCutchen. 
Rev. and Mrs. W. F. McElroy. 
From Cutna— Rev. and Mrs. R. P. Richardson. 
Dr. and Mrs. Felix B. Welton. 
Rev. H. H. Munroe. 
Mrs. H. C. Ostrom. 
DEPARTURES 
RETURNING FROM FURLOUGH 
Arrica—Rey. and Mrs. George T. McKee. 
Rev. and Mrs. C. L. Crane 
Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Allen. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Anderson, Jr. 
Cutna— Dr, and Mrs. J. B. Woods. 


From JAPAN— 


New Missionary TO KorEA—Elizabeth B. Woods, 
R. N., is the daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Woods, 
Sr., and was born in 
Charlottesville, Va. Edu- 
cated in the Shanghai 
American Scheel 
through high school, and 
took her A.B. degree at 
Mary Baldwin. In 1933 
she was graduated from 
the Army School of 
Nursing. She will be 
located at Kunsan, Korea, 
practicing her profession. 
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*T was in autumn first I met her— 
Met sweet Aiko, charming maiden, 
Eyes cast down par gently smiling, 
Standing at my genkwan' door. 

It was English she was wanting— 
English that would help to fit her 


For her marriage, soon to happen 





A Tribute to the Memory 
of Aiko Murakami 


By Leiwta G. KirtLanp* 


To a son of Nippon, serving 

In a land across the sea. 

Then I told her I would teach her— 

I, a teacher of the Bible— 

Teach her English and God’s Word. 

And I prayed His truth would reach her— 
Reach her heart when shé had heard. 


So we started English lessons— 
Lessons that she learned right well. 
Half the time was spent on English, 
Half on Bible in her tongue. 

And each time she came to greet me, 
Gentle, dainty, full of grace, 

I bethought me—‘“Here’s a lady 

Of the noblest of her race!”’ 


So the lessons were my pleasure 
And they pleased her, too, I thought, 
’Til one day she came in sadly, 

So distressed in mind she seemed 
That I feared to hear her answer 
When I asked her why she wept. 
“*Tis my fiance,” she answered, 
“Sensei, he is ill they say. 

It is not that I should marry 

One afflicted in that way.” 

Tears were falling, gently falling, 
In her sleeve she hid her face 

As I sought for words of solace, 
Words to help her bear her grief. 


It was then she smiled upon me 
With a look kin to relief. 

“Sensei, truly I’m not grieving, 

For I never saw his face. 

"Twas a match made by our parents, 
Made for vantage to the clan. 

"Tis my parents’ disappointment 
In the breaking of their plan 

For their only “child 3 in marriage 
Only that affects me now. 


“But my heart of hearts is singing— 
Singing, full of joy untold 
In the presence of my Lover, 


*Miss Kirtland is an educational and evangelistic missionary lo- Jesus, Lover of my soul. : 
cated at Marugame, Japan. In answer to the oft repeated question Had I only passed 1 your dwelling— 
‘Do the Japanese make real Christians?”’ Miss Kirtland has written Never paused to ask your aid, 
the following poem of a real Japanese lady who was a real Chris- 
tian. Sensei, I would not have found Him. 
2 “penkwan” = front entrance. It was God Who led the way.” 
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Little sister, gentle Aiko,’ 

Heart so like a tender flower, 

Bud that opened in God’s sunlight, 
Quickened by its warmth and power! 


So she took His Name upon her— 

Christ had claimed her for His own. 

And she took her place among us 

Who acknowledged Christ as Lord. 

She alone of all her kindred 

Knew the joy of serving Him. 
Aiko—name that truly fit her, 

For love breathed through voice and eyes. 
Just to see her was to love her 

As one loves the sunlit skies. 


Well—in time they planned her marriage, 
So she yielded to their will, 

Yielded loyalty and duty, 

She a child of Nippon still. 


2 “Aiko” = love child. 
3 “Ka San” = mother. 
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God had sent her richest blessings. 

To her beauty, wealth, and honor 
Added He a kind young husband— 
Children who could call her “Ka San.” ® 
Crowded days, but sunshine filled them, 
Life was full of joy for Aiko. 


Then swift clouds of darkness gathered— 
She was stricken with an illness. 

Swift and sharp the lightning death-stroke! 
Stunned and stricken grieved her loved ones, 
Grieved her broken-hearted parents 

And her husband with her children, 

Desolate without her care. 


Gentle Aiko, heart of love, 

Do you look upon the mourners? 
Do you breathe a prayer for them? 
They are groping in the darkness, 
Groping here for faith and sight. 

Glorified—your spirit’s influence 

Still may lead them to the Light. 





Experiences of a Japanese Bride 


By Bessie SHAFER BUCHANAN* 


ATANABE SUMIKO SAN, a wealthy girl, 

was to be married. She had spent many hours 

in the missionary’s home, studying music and 
English, and had become proficient in both. Her 
four years of weekly lessons in flower arrangement 
had been under a famous teacher, and Sumiko San 
was an apt pupil, because this study had satisfied 
her natural love of the beautiful. So, when the go- 
between, hired by the father of Taro San to find a 
suitable bride for his son, came, he did not talk 
long with the go-between for the father of the 
lovely Sumiko San before he knew she was in every 
way suited to his client’s son. 

As the day set for the marriage approached, 
everything was bustle and excitement in the Wana- 
tabe home, not because there were plans to make 
for wedding guests and a wedding breakfast to be 
prepared, oh, no, the ceremony would not take 
place in Sumiko San’s home, but in the home of the 
groom in another city. However, the first meeting 


*Mrs. Wm. C. Buchanan, while not having reached the “age 
limit” nor having served the Japan Mission forty-six years, has been 
retired with Dr. Buchanan. For a number of years Mrs. Buchanan 
was treasurer of the mission. 


of Sumiko San and her fiance had to be arranged, 
and the bride’s gift to the groom—some article of 
clothing comparable in value to the expensive obi 
or sash she had received from him—must be selected 
and sent by special messenger to his home. Then, 
too, the many things that a bride takes to her 
breabenud’s home had to be planned and prepared. 

At last everything was — and the missionary, 
of whom Sumiko San was so ond, and her husband 
were invited to come and see the bride’s trousseau. 
No expense had been spared, as the father was 
anxious that this his beloved daughter should have 
a bride’s dowry befitting her station. When the mis- 
sionaries entered the home, which was among the 
largest in the city, they found many rooms given 
over to the display. The bedding and square cush- 
ions made of heavy silk or velvet lay in piles reach- 
ing to the ceiling; dozens of lovely kimono and 
many obi of bright colors, some made of gold 
thread and others beautifully embroidered by hand, 
were in another room, and in still another were the 
geta, footwear of wood, and the more beautiful 
ones of rice straw. The bands artistically woven of 
colors to harmonize with kimono or obi made a 
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bright background for the white tabi, which our 
word “sock” might imperfectly define. 

It was all so lovely that the missionary, forgetting 
for the moment the difference between a heathen 
country and her own beloved homeland, thought of 
the happiness upon which her friend was entering; 
but she soon recalled the age-old problem of the 
mother-in-law in Oriental countries, and she knew 
Sumiko San would not find the care and considera- 
tion to which she had been accustomed in the new 
home to which she was going, so she bade her 
good-by with a wondering heart as to her future. 

The days grew into weeks and the missionary 
received no word from her friend. Finally, being 
troubled, she inquired of Sumiko San’s sister, but 
received an evasive reply. At last, after three 
months, Sumiko San returned to her childhood 
home for a visit and soon came to see her foreign 
friend. After some questioning, she told her be- 
loved teacher how, the very first morning after her 
marriage, she had been awakened early by her 
mother-in-law and ordered to take a bucket of 
water and wipe and polish the wooden lattice work 


and verandah floors running all round the large 
house—a daily task in every Japanese home. Day 
after day she had had to perform the most menial 
tasks of the household until her hands were 
roughened and reddened, even though there were 
servants whose usual task it was. She said, “Often 
I felt I should have to rebel, it all seemed so unjust; 
but,” she added, “I knew that, according to the cus- 
toms of my country, my mother-in-law could send 
me back to my father’s house even if my husband 
opposed it, and I did not want to be disgraced in 
that way, and anyway I could see my husband was 
beginning to love me, and he was so kind to me that 
I had already learned to love him.” And her face 
shone as she continued, “Well, it has been worth it 
all, because, now that my mother-in-law has found 
out the kind of girl I am, she is sometimes very 
kind to me, and I no longer fear that she will sep- 
arate me and my husband.” The missionary’s heart 
was filled with joy as she realized that Sumiko San 
had won a victory over her own self and also that 
she had won out in her mother-in-law’s days of 
testing. 





Retired in America With a Heart in Japan 


By Won. C. BucHANAN* 


HERE comes a time when ships that were once 

the pride of the seas are scrapped as obsolete and 

almost useless. To the ordinary man such ves- 
sels may seem to be all that is needed, and their con- 
demnation to the scrapheap appears wasteful and al- 
most pathetic. But the mariner holds a different 
opinion. He knows something of the strenuous serv- 
ice through which the vessel has passed, and the 
resultant wear and tear of that constant strain. So 
the withdrawal of such a ship from the service to dis- 
tant continents, and employing it in less dangerous 
voyages within home waters, is both considerate and 
wise. 

After many years of experience those who are 
charged with the responsibility of our Church’s 
work abroad, have reached the conclusion that a 
somewhat similar procedure might be followed in 
the conduct of our undertakings in foreign mission 
lands. Our General Assembly also has placed the 
stamp of its approval on the policy of retiring its 
workers abroad, when they reach the ripe age of 
seventy. True, there are cases when with a man of 
particularly robust physique, whose mental and 


*Rev. W. C. Buchanan, D.D., recently of our Japan Mission, has 
been honorably retired after serving that mission for forty-six years. 


spiritual qualifications also are outstanding, such a 
rule might seem to be unwise and to work harm; so 
the Committee of Foreign Missions has made pro- 
vision to meet just such cases. But on the whole it 
must be admitted that the rule is one that was 
prompted by kindly consideration for those grown 
old in the service, no less than by considerations for 
the sake of the work itself. 

In most cases perhaps the experience of the retired 
missionary is that, though he has withdrawn from 
the scene of his labors on the mission field, his mind 
and heart still remain very much in that foreign land 
where he has spent all the years of his adult life in 
continuous prayerful efforts to reach the souls of 
the people of his adopted country, and to build up 
the Kingdom of Christ in that land. 

To mention a little personal experience in this re- 
spect, even though we were aware that, for reasons 
which need not be mentioned here, the request of 
the Japan Mission (that we be returned to the field) 
might be denied, information of a decision to that 
effect on the part of the Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions in Nashville gave us a distinct 
shock. Memories of many years of service, covering 
most of the last half century, crowded the mind. 

In that mental panorama opportunities unim- 
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proved, some definite failures, some hopes unrealized, 

assed in review; but, thank God, other memories 
also filled the picture and claimed grateful attention. 
Let me attempt to name a few of these. There is a 
poor boy whom I remember so well as one of the 
first it was given me to lead into the Light. His 
sacrifices and his simple faith can never be forgotten. 
Then, at the end of a long term of life-service, a 
splendid | young fellow of good education and mental 
capacity appears before me as one of our latest con- 
verts. For some years he has been attending the 
School of Foreign Languages in Tokyo, where he 
specialized in English and French. Our relations with 
this young man have alw ays been intimate, and his 
feelings toward us have ever been of the most tender 
and filial character. 

Here is a paragraph from his most recent letter: 
“My dear Sir, it seems that I have been very egotisti- 
cal in talking only about myself. (He had been very 
ill for months.) How is your heart trouble? My 
concern is always over it and I hope you are utterly 
emancipated from it now. If not, you must take 
good care of it not only for yourself and Mrs. 
Buchanan, your sons and daughters, but also for me. 
My happiness depends wholly upon your perfect 
health... . Please remember me sometimes. Give my 
very best regards and sincerest love to Mrs. Buchanan. 
Then, assuring you of my fathomless love and re- 
spect for you, “T will close. Good- by. Affectionately 
yours, Junichiro.” 

Besides the many individuals in whose salvation we 
rejoice, we have seen whole groups of believers here 
and there arising through many years of evangelistic 
efforts in the great “White Fields” of Aichi, Gifu, 
and Sanuki perfectures, as well as in the great cities 
of Nagoya and Kobe. It has been our privilege to 
have been connected with some thirty such groups, 
ten of which are now fully organized and self-sup- 
porting churches, while the remainder are in various 
stages of development. 

Then, too, there is our important educational 
work, particularly the Golden Castle Woman’s Col- 
lege in Nagoya, which was in its embryonic stages 
as a high school, with only a handful of pupils, at 
the time of our arrival and location in that city, in 
1891. For many years it was our privilege to teach 
in that school, but there was little growth until the 
plant was rebuilt and enlarged in 1912. Shortly there- 
after, with the coming of the present principal, the 
days of stagnation vanished, and we have witnessed 
a growth in this work that is nothing less than phe- 
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nomenal. Today this school has a faculty of sixty- 
eight members, ‘and a student body of more than a 
thousand young women. 


Nor can we forget our other educational plant of 
even greater importance to the “Church of Christ 
in Japan.” We refer to the Kobe Theological Sem- 
inary, which was founded about 1907, and of which 
our beloved Dr. S. P. Fulton has been its only presi- 
dent from that day to this. The importance of this 
seminary and the work done there can scarcely be 
overstated. It is a great bulwark of conservative 
belief, yearly sending forth young men grounded in 
the great fundamentals of revealed truth, and well 
able to give “a reason for the faith that is in them.” 
We have noted the growing influence of this School 
of the Prophets from the beginning, and we are 
convinced that not the least hope for the future of 
the Church in Japan i is the fact that a goodly num- 
ber of the most important pulpits in that land are 
filled with men who have gone out from this great 
school. 


In a closing word we would call attention to a 
still wider glimpse of the whole Christian move- 
ment. From 1891 to the present the growth appears 
as follows: from a mere handful of self-supporting 
churches to a present total of over nine hundred, 
according to the statistics of 1936. During the years 
of our service the total growth in membership has 
increased from something like 18,000 to more than 
200,000, while the contributions of our Japanese 
Christians have advanced from a figure too small 
to be considered worthy of record, in 1891, to more 
than 2,000,000 Yen (the Japanese “Yen,” according 
to their standard of living, being about the equiva- 
lent of $1.00 to Americans in this country). 


Even this sketchy view of some personal expe- 
riences, largely interwoven in the growth of the 
Church in “Japan, and the knowledge of the fact 
that the work of Christ in that land is little more 
than begun—for our Southern Presbyterian Church 
has solemnly assumed responsibility for 4,000,000 
souls in that Island E mpire—such considerations are 
surely enough to pardon your “retired missionary” 
when he finds that, though bodily present in this 
favored Southland, his heart is still in the Far East. 


And should not the same considerations move 
you, my dear co-servant in Christ, yea, and our 
whole beloved Church, to undertake far greater 
things to reach those millions for whom in the sight 
of the loving God we are definitely responsible? 
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A Ford + A Burro = Two Trips 


By Mepora Askew Morrow* 


UT to an Indian community called Miahuat- 

lan, we sent five burro-loads of bedding, 

kitchen utensils, dishes, books, and groceries. 
We went part of the way “Ford-ing,” part horse- 
back. I had heard of the village ever since a boy 
and a girl had come from there to our schools. At 
last I could find out why they are so poor and so 
backward in what we term civilization. 

They welcomed us with dignity, the children 
rather shyly. That Indian tribe seems to be more 
stolid and less demonstrative and impulsive than the 
mestizos with whom we have lived and whom we 
love. 

They allowed us to sleep in the juzgado (pro- 
nounced hoosgaw)—a little plank room, empty ex- 
cept for our cots. The agrarians use it in the day- 
time for a court of justice, and the mice seem to 
make it a rendezvous at night. When I lighted my 
candle, a little mouse came out of my bedroom 
slipper. I was thankful it wasn’t a scorpion, so let 
it go. 

Elias, the young leader of the community, grad- 
uated from our School. In that town our church 
bell is used to call children to school. The girls do 
not go to school this year because the teacher is a 
man. “How can we send our daughters to a pro- 
fessor?” they ask, meaning they cannot. 

At our night services our church was crowded— 
about two hundred and fifty. Before twilight the 
families began to gather around the square. The 
young men play ed basketball in the church yard. 
It isn’t the custom there for girls and women to 
play, but I tied beans up in my washcloth and 
played beanbag with the girls, and I got our horse 
rope and showed them how to jump rope until the 
booming of the bell called everyone in. 

The elders sat facing the congregation and the lit- 
tle boys gathered together on the floor of the pulpit 
platform. Many women sat on the floor, most of 
them with beautiful babies in their arms, wrapped 
in their rebosos. The women were mostly bare- 
foot, and wore long skirts, held in with a w ‘ide gir- 
dle. They adorn themselves with many beads, large 
earrings, and colored ribbons plaited into their long 
hair. Even little girls have long hair and wide skirts 
to their ankles. This was so picturesque and quaint, 
for in our city churches the people dress just as 
they do in the United States. 

How those Indians do love to sing! Whoever 


wrote that Sankey’s Gospel Hymns are obsolete 


*Mrs. R. C. Morrow is an evangelistic missionary located at Zita- 
cuaro, Michoacan, Mexico. She and Mr. Morrow have served our 
Mexico Mission for 28 years. 


should visit Miahautlan. They sang “There were 
ninety-and-nine,” all the verses. In villages where 
there is no newspaper, the old-fashioned way of 
spreading news was for the town crier to sing it 
as a corrida, thus in this community they keep up 
the custom and spread the Glad Good News. 

For a long time after the service, we watched the 
pine torches flickering along over the trails to the 
far-away huts. The people are so poor that many 
have only one meal a day, and that 1s tortillas (corn 
cakes). They raid whatever wild fruit is in season. 
We had a few cherries that week. Because of the 
high price of corn, they have had to kill most of 
their chickens and pigs, yet their hospitality is over- 
whelming. At one service I was presented with an 
egg and ‘tw o live chickens. (I slipped out and ran 
up and tied them to our tent post with our horse 
rope. ) Many of the women Doser’ me to cure 





Soda and suet are bio the extent of my reenpiies. 

Our Zitacuaro pastor, Sr. Benjamin Alvarez, 
preached with zeal and enthusiasm. My heart was 
filled with compassion for those people, growing 
up, developing, living, loving, dying without doc- 
tors or dentists, and with only an occasional visit 
from the minister. : 

The night after Sr. Alvarez had returned to 
Zitacuaro, we did not expect to have a “preaching” 
service, but so many people came that Sr. Reyna 
said he would make them a talk. I was lying on my 
cot meditating when suddenly I heard a loud voice 
down at the church. Now Sr. Reyna has a quiet 
manner. It could not be his, so curiosity conquered 
my weariness. I got to the church in time to hear 
Elias tell about his vision. God (or his conscience) 
had told him to lead his people, and he knew no 
way to refuse, but he kept saying, “I feel so alone.” 
He told me privately that sometimes he wishes he 
had never gone to school and learned of a more 
abundant life. He feels helpless to give such a life 
to his family and neighbors. “Them thar hills” may 
be full of silver, but the mines have been aban- 
doned—no one of the townspeople has the capital 
to begin mining. Such projects have been for ex- 
ploiters. There is no water for irrigating the fields 
during the long dry season, so the people do not 
even have pot plants, much less flower gardens. 

In March, Mr. Morrow took me and our pastor 
in the Ford as far as a tree, tejocote (a kind of 
haw). There we were met by horses and burros. 
An hour and a half ride over a mountain trail along 
precipices took us to Agostadero, where Mr. Mor- 
row was having an institute. The students came 
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running to meet us, singing a hymn of welcome. 
When we showed our gifts, they were disappointed 
because we hadn’t taken any fruit or vegetables— 

“not even an onion.” We hadn’t realized that such 
things were not available, partly because of the ex- 
treme altitude. 

The fleshpots of Zitacuaro and my Ostemoor 
mattress would not leave my thoughts as I tried to 
sleep on my hard pallet. At my head was a beau- 
tiful little pine tree with fresh ‘shoots like candles. 
I was so cold that I dreamed of Christmas. 
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I tried to teach a grown man to read, at night 
before the preaching began. We had no chairs, so 
we squatted down, I holding the pine torch with 
one hand and pointing to the words with the other. 

In daytime | taught the children out in the open. 
Most of them are little shepherds, so it was easy 
to dramatize and memorize. At night I was too 
tired to stay up for the long service, but from my 
tent I could hear the congregation singing lustily, 
“I am so glad that Jesus loves me, Jesus loves me, 
Jesus loves me. I am so glad that Jesus Joves me, 
Jesus loves even me.” 
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Upper Lert—Agostadero Bible School students with Mr. Morrow in front of improvised “booth” made of cedar boughs. 

CENTER LEFT—Students of the Bible School. The man in the dark sleeveless sweater is Sr. Alvarez, our Zitacuaro pastor. On 

the extreme right is Sr. Palomino, the “circuit rider.” Mr. Morrow, in middle background. Bottom LertT—A class in the pine 

woods at Agostadero. Top ricgHt—Cascade and bathroom at Agostadero. Lower ricHt—Bible Institute at Agostadero. Ex- 

treme left, Senorita Eufemia, our Woman's Secretary for this state. The older boys and girls used to be in our boarding 
school at Zitacuaro 


OpposITE PAGE, UPPER LEPT—Mr. Morrow trying to fill two five-gallon tin cans with water from a little trickle about half a 

mile from our camp at Miabuatlan. It was truly a dry and thirsty land. BeLtow—Mr. Morrow returning to camp with the 

water. The plant in the foreground is the maguey or century plant, used to make rope, and the juice used to make pulque, 

an intoxicating drink. Upper richt—Our church at Miahuatlan and some of our Bible students. BEuow—Adobe house at 

Miahuatlan which we used as our kitchen and dining-room. While “dining” we choked from smoke, as there was no 
chimney. Students standing by our tent, also a senora of the village 
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Happy Birthday! 


November 1—Mrs. Lardner W. Moore, Japan. 
November 1—Mr. Z. V. Myers, Mexico. 
November 1—Miss Emma E. Gardner, Japan. 
November 4—Mrs. A. A. Talbot, China. 
November 5—Dr. K. T. Moseley, China. 
November 6—Rev. C. L. Crane, Africa. 
November 6—Miss Annie Dowd, Japan (retired). 
Home address, c/o J. D. Dowd, 4800 
Tremont Ave., Seattle, Washington. 
November 6—Mrs. L. H. Lancaster, China. 
November 6—Mrs. Lucy Hall Morton, Brazil (re- 
tired). Home address, c/o Rev. M. 
J. Murray, Banner Elk, N. C. 
November 7—Mrs. Lowry Davis, China. 
November 7—Mrs. Geo. T. McKee, Africa. 
November 7—Mrs. Wm. C. Worth, Africa. 
November 8—Mrs. J. W. Allen, Africa. 
November g—Mrs. Andrew Allison, China. 
November 1o—Mrs. Norman G. Patterson, China. 


November 
November 
November 
November 
November 


14—Miss Lelia G. Kirtland, Japan. 

14—Rev. Chas. A. Logan, Japan. 

16—Dr. Norman G. Patterson, China. 

17—Dr. Geo. R. Cousar, Africa. 

17—Mrs. M. P. McCormick, China (re- 
tired). Home address, 202 Lenoir, 
Morganton, N. C. 


November 18—Miss FE. V. Lee, Mexico (retired). 
Home address, 602 Santa Rita, La- 
redo, Texas. 

November 18—Miss Josephine Woods, China. 

November 19—Mrs. Geo. Hudson, China. 

November 19—Mrs. Edgar A. Woods, China. 


November 20—Mrs. L. G. DeLand, Africa. 
November zo—Rev. H. H. Munroe, Japan. 


November 23—Dr. T. Th. Stixrud, Africa. 
November 23—Mrs. E. R. Kellersberger, Africa. 
November 24—Miss Mattie S. Tate, Korea. 


November 


25—Rev. S. M. Erickson, Japan. 


November 26—Mrs. W. F. Bull, Korea. 
November 27—Miss Mada I. McCutchan, China. 
November 27—Mrs. J. H. Wheelock, Brazil. 


November 
November 


28—Rev. S. C. Farrior, China. 
30—Rev. D. L. Williamson, Brazil. 


Nore—A Birthday Card with signature only and unsealed, 


bearing a 14 cent stamp, may be mailed to any of the above, 
to the address which appears in the back of every other 
issue of this magazine. Star before the missionary’s name 
indicates “on furlough.” The home address will be supplied 
by the Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., 
on request. If cards are sealed, regular first-class postage 
must be paid—s cents to Africa, China, Japan and Korea; 
3 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 





Hidden Treasure 


Who ruled Japan in the early days? 


About what per cent of the Japanese people are 
farmers? 


What does the army in Japan feel about the average 
party politician? 

What are some of the grateful memories of a retired 
missionary? 

Give the comparative growth of our work in Japan 
since 1891. 

How did Nakajima San settle his inner religious 
struggle? 

Tell of the trousseau of Sumiko San. 


What menial tasks were given to Sumiko San to 
perform? 


What condition did Mrs. Morrow find in the In- 
dian community of Miahuatlan? 


Where did Elias, young leader of the Miahuatlan 
community get his education? 


Why did Japan close her gates to the outside world? 
How did General Nogi save his face? 
What did Confucius teach regarding an enemy? 





A Prayer 


Lord, when I journey through 
Chill winds and shadows, 
When tears blind my eyes 
At Close of day, 
Oh, comfort me, 
And send the brightness of Thy love 
To light my way. 


This poem was written by Michio Shichijo, a 
graduate of the kindergarten in Takamatsu, a candi- 
date for the ministry, “ill with tuberculosis. It was 
translated by Mrs. S. M. Erickson, evangelistic mis- 
sionary located at Takamatsu, Japan. The follow- 
ing three poems are also translated by Mrs. Erick- 
son. They were written by Takamoto of Oshima, 
a leper. 

Star, 
Shine on the world in its woe, 
Gleam through the dark where I go. 
Sweet star of Love! 
Ever adding Thy grace unto grace 
In blessing and love to me, 


O most wonderful God I adore, 
How can I glorify Thee? 


Why should my daily pathway seem 
A desert, stark and dry, 

When all around the hills of God 
Are glorious in the sky? 
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“Other Men Labored” 


A Review 


By Roserr H. McCasvin* 


OFFICIAL MISSION STUDY BOOK 
FALL 1937 


HE new book, Other Men Labored, by the 

distinguished Secretary of Home Missions, Dr. 

Homer McMillan, is a fine and splendid book 
that will challenge the interest of the readers and 
greatly delight and please the entire Church. It is 
by long odds the ablest book that has come from 
the facile pen of this writer. There are five chap- 
ters in the book with the interesting subjects: 


“Our Heritage” 
“Our Achievements” 
“Our Dangers” 
“Our Opportunities” 
“Our Obligations.” 


Dr. McMillan describes in a very able way Amer- 
ica’s mission. He points out the place of primacy 
that God has given America among the nations of 
the world and which naturally brings a sense of 
obligation i in the fulfillment of that mission. 

There is a brief but interesting word concerning 
America’s settlement, the Christian foundation upon 
which the nation was built, and the beginnings of 
missionary endeavor along the Atlantic seaboard 
among the Indians. He refers to the great home- 
mission activities of Francis Makemie and _ the 
rapidly expanding frontiers of the early church, and 
the entire westward trend of the missionary activ- 
ities of the church until the program became a great 
national service. 


*Rev. Robert H. McCaslin, D.D., is pastor of the Second Presby- 


terian Church of Memphis, Tennessee. 
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He tells us that in 1850 there were in the United 
States more than 6,000 high schools and academies 
under church auspices; and in 1860 there were 248 
colleges and universities—all of which were church 
schools except seventeen. The arresting statement 
is made that there is not a college over seventy- -five 
vears old in the entire Mississippi Valley, from the 
Alleghanies to the Rockies, including the great 
state universities, that does not owe its beginning to 
some church or minister or home missionary. 

This book gives a very interesting report of the 
rapid grow th of the church through home mission 
activities. Our own Church began with about 1,100 
churches and 70,000 members, in 1861. The story 
of tremendous growth during these seventy-five 
years of our history is told in a most thrilling way. 
It is a story that will greatly interest and inform 
every reader of this great book. 

Dr. McMillan renal us that the glory of the 
Presbyterian Church is the missionary conviction 
and the desire to care for those of her own house- 
hold of faith, and that, while her mission is to all 
men everywhere, the Presbyterian Church professes 
a peculiar obligation to provide a church and a min- 
ister for those of her own faith and order. He gives 
what we have so often forgotten—the record of 
the Church’s growth which is more than a recital 
of religious statistics; how home missions has played 
such a tremendous part in the early life of our com- 
munion; how home missions is the base upon which 
the constantly enlarging program of the Church 
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was built. He reminds us that the first Assembly 
took official notice of its missionary responsibility 
for the evangelization of the Indians and made pro- 
vision for that work, and that this was the first mis- 
sionary endeavor of the new Assembly after its 
famous missionary declaration had been adopted. 

Then, in a most graphic way, he describes the 
work of sowing and reaping under the various de- 
partments of the now large program of home mis- 
sions in our Church. He gives a most interesting 
description of these departments, indicating the 
wide range of activities in which our committee is 
working. 

There is a chapter that is worth careful and 
thoughtful study under the subject, “Our Dangers.” 
Every member of the Presbyterian Church should 
read this chapter thoughtfully. The author speaks 
of the decline in moral purpose, which includes the 
neglect of God’s Word, the desecration of God’s 
Day, the desertion of God’s House, and the de- 
moralization of the home. He describes the foes 
that face our Christian civilization here in Amer- 
ica—such as the spirit of unbelief, the atheistic 
propaganda, and the forces of crime. This chapter 
closes with a discussion of materialism, the dis- 
contant of the masses, and the appalling indiffer- 
ence of the Christian. This is the great chapter of 
the book that should bring the Church to its knees 
and to prayer to God for a new revival. 

The next chapter speaks of the enlarging and in- 
viting opportunities for growth and development 
among all the needy and underprivileged people to 
whom the Committee of Home Missions is minister- 
ing. The statement is made that 70,000,000 people, 
young and old, are here in our America who have 
no vital connection with any institution of organ- 
ized religion; and that there are over 13,000,000 
children under twelve years of age who are grow- 
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ing up in pagan surroundings with no religious in- 
struction. Clearly, such a condition should bring us 
to our knees in prayer that God may equip us for 
the great task of making America a truly Christian 
nation. 


The last chapter in the book is headed “Our Obli- 
gations,” and it, like the preceding ones, is a grip- 
ping, challenging, forceful declaration of the 
Church’s purpose and primary obligation: namely, 
to bear witness to God in proclaiming Christ as 
the Saviour of men. It calls the Church to a great 
missionary undertaking, which is to Christianize 
America’s world influence. 


The thrilling story of this book closes with a call 
to the Church to advance. The author reminds us 
that there is no hope for the republic apart from 
the Christian church, and, if the church is weakened 
through indifference and neglect, the battle for 
righteousness will surely be lost in America; and 
that we today face a future burdened with need and 
frighted with opportunity. 


He reminds us that for this compelling task we 
have the resources of a Church that was born in 
loyalty to a great conviction and that was made 
strong by a faith in God; and that with such a 
heritage we can go to our task with courage and 
confidence. 

The book is the work of a great Christian states- 
man who has given the best years of his life to the 
thoughtful study of this cause, which is primary 
and fundamental to all other Church expansion and 
growth. It will make a great study-book for our 
people this year, and it is bound to grip all who 
read it with a tremendous sense of the great im- 
portance of making America Christian—not only 
for America’s sake, but for the sake of the whole 
world. 





SPICE BOX 


When is the Home Mission Study Season and the 
Week of Prayer with Thank Offering for Home 
Missions to be observed this year? 

What is the Official Home Mission Study Book 
for the fall, 1937, and who is the author of 
this book? 

bie may Gregg Street Church assume the title 

pioneer in the phase of Vacation Church 
School education? 

What statement did Rev. J. H. M. Boyce, pastor 
of Gregg Street Church, make regarding the 
Vacation Church School this year? 


What discovery did the First Presbyterian Church 
of Talladega, Alabama, make in mission educa- 
tion last year under the leadership of its pastor, 
Rev. William Crowe, Jr? What was accom- 
plished by this type of mission study? 

How many graduates were there in the Nurses’ 
Training School, the junior college and the high- 
school classes at Stillman Institute this year? 

Give a brief summary of the graduating exercises 
held at Stillman, May 27, 1937. 

Who is Mrs. J. P. Gibbons? How was she honored 
by the Oklahoma State Historical Society? 
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Mission Study Creating a Popular Demand 


A story of how one church makes a discovery in mission education 
By WILLIAM Crowe, Jr.* 


missions this church ever had was held in 

October and November of last fall. It met 
with a ready response throughout the church. We 
believe that our experience offers at least one ap- 
proach to the mission study problem that is elastic 
and adaptable and popular. 

For eight or ten years we have devoted one or 
more periods each year to mission study. Some 
years our method has been to have classes for men, 
for women, and for young people. Other years we 
have had completely organized schools of missions 
with classes for every age-group. 

The usual approach to the mission-study problem 
we have found difficult to use. We believe we have 
given to it as complete and sincere a trial as could 
be given. After injecting into our plans all the in- 
genuity and energy we could produce, we have 
usually come to the end of the course rather ex- 
hausted and wondering how much we had accom- 
plished. 

One trouble we have found with the usual 
method has been the amount of week-night time 
demanded by the study. It is difficult to get people 
interested enough to make them willing to give five 
or six evenings to any kind of study. Of course, it 
is obvious that Christian people ought to be con- 
cerned about the great enterprises of the Kingdom, 
but there has to be more than an appeal to Church 
loyalty to reach even the majority of the fairly 
loyal people. 

We can always reach the most faithful. How- 
ever, the most faithful ones are not the ones that 
need to be reached. With all of our efforts, most 
of our churches are giving mission study to the 
very people who need least to be worked with, 
while few of the great majority of people whose 
outlook is cold or indifferent to the mission causes 
can ever be dragged to the classes. 

Last fall we decided to put the mission study 
into the Sunday school. We carried on the regular 
work of the school, every class studying the Bible 
lessons. However, with a schedule that began at 
9: 30 and closed at 10:40 we found considerable time 
available for missions. Class periods were lengthened 
ten minutes, with the understanding that each 
teacher would spend the extra time in presenting 


f THE most satisfactory course in the study of 


*Rev. William Crowe, Jr., was pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Talladega, Ala., at the time this plan of mission study 
was tried out. He is now pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Bluefield, W. Va. 


mission information. All teachers were supplied 
with literature properly graded according to de- 
partments. 

We arranged special mission programs for united 
assembly periods that lasted from thirty to forty 
minutes each. These programs were designed to 
make as popular an appeal as possible. The united 
assembly included ages beginning with junior and 
going to adult. The special mission-study period 
began with Rally Day and went through Novem- 
ber 15, including seven Sundays. 

For our assembly periods we used a variety of 
programs. There was one address entitled, “Under 
Seven Flags,” in which there was given a brief sum- 
mary of our home and foreign mission responsi- 
bilities. The other programs were designed pri- 
marily to give instruction and inspiration through 
entertainment. 

We made arrangements in New York for a series 
of two-reel motion pictures presenting information 
or plots relating to the mission movement. One of 
them was a story of mission work in the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, woven around a romance. An- 
other was a view of native life in India, another of 
native life in Brazil, including a view of the coun- 
try as seen in an airplane trip from coast to coast, 
showing some of the country’s most beautiful cities. 
Another was a story of mission work in China. An- 
other had to do with the possibilities of world peace 
as seen in the friendship among nations as fostered 
by the International Sunday School Association. 

The pictures are on 16 or 35 millimeter film and 
rent at a reasonable price. The films were shown 
with equipment of one of the boys in the congrega- 
tion who acted as operator. 

Some of the most effective work done in the mis- 
sion education course was through the medium of 
mission plays. One was a home mission pageant: 
“The Living Cross,” secured from the Northern 
Methodist Church and adapted to our use for Rally 
Day. Another was a home mission play “The Mis- 
sionary Barrel,” found in a collection of mission 
plays ‘published by McMillan; and another was a 
foreign mission play called “The Dawning of the 
Morning,” published by the Abindon Press. 

Besides this program in the Sunday school we 
gave three Wednesday evening services and two 
Sunday morning church services to various phases 
of mission interest. 

We found that the people manifested a spon- 
taneous interest in this mission program. We used 
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no urgent methods to get people to come. Yet 
every department in the school began to have in- 
creased attendance. New members were enrolled. 
More men were reached with mission study than 
ever before by our church. Throughout the winter 
and spring our school has continued to prosper as 
a result of the interest last fall, and some of our 
Sundays have brought record attendance to the 
school. This increase has occurred without any- 
thing more being done to spur attendance than we 
normally do. 

The classes in the Primary Department and sev- 
eral in the Junior Department were so enthusiastic 
about the mission study that we have had to get 
more material for them, and it appears that mission 
stories have become a permanent part of the cur- 
ricula of those departments. 

By conducting our mission course as we did, we 
accomplished several worth-while achievements. 
One was the naturalness of approach to the matter 
and the effectiveness of the education given on be- 
half of the mission causes. Another was the dis- 
covery that mission education provides a remark- 
ably elastic technique. We believe that we have 
only begun to discover the possibilities for delight- 
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ful entertainment and attractive study offered by 
this method. Still another accomplishment was the 
unexpected effect the program had on our Sunday- 
school attendance and interest. 

We are determined now to go further into this 
experiment in mission education, for some of the 
leaders of our local church can foresee large possi- 
bilities for good both to our own church life and to 
the prosperity of the mission cause among us. 
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Annual Vacation Bible School 
Gregg Street Presbyterian Church 


June 7 through June 18, 1937 
By J. H. Harmon, Jr.* 


OR the past twelve years, the Second Pres- 

byterian Church has sponsored a Vacation 

Church School at the Gregg Street Presbyterian 
Church, the Negro mission. In this movement 
Gregg Street has led the Negro churches of the 
city. When the idea was first launched, not a single 
Negro church had initiated such an attempt, but 
today many of them have successfully adopted the 
plan. Gregg Street may assume the title of pioneer 
in this phase of religious education. 

When the vacation school was first started at 
Gregg Street, the instructors were largely drawn 
from the young people of the Second Presbyterian 
Church but today, in due credit to them and the 
splendid work they did in past years, sufficient 
leadership has been developed among the young 


*J. H. Harmon, Jr., is a deacon in the Gregg Street Presbyterian 
Church, Houston, Texas. 


people of Gregg Street to carry on the work alone. 

The school opened its doors Monday morning, 
June 7, immediately after the public school had 
closed. The first day’ s registration totaled 82, and 
the interest was so great that at the time of closing 
the total enrollment was 170. The children were 
distributed in the following age divisions: Inter- 
mediates 43, Junior boys 4o, Junior girls 4o, Pri- 
mary girls 20, Primary boys 15, Beginners 12. 

The courses and activities offered were varied ac- 
cording to the children’s ages and respective abili- 
ties. The primary girls and boys were taught from 
Ellen B. Fraser’s text, Learning About Our Church, 
while the Junior girls and boys used Marion O. 
Hawthorne’s text, Learning to Live. The Inter- 


mediates studied a specially prepared course whose 
subject was “Living for Christ in His Church.” The 
Beginners were entertained by Bible stories and so- 
Coérdinated with all of these studies 


cial activities. 
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_were music, community singing, special memory 
work, handcraft, and recreational activities. The 
Beginners and Primaries prepared scrap books for 
the occupants of the children’s ward of the Jeffer- 
son Davis Hospital. 

The Rev. Mr. Jergerman and Rev. F. L. Wood- 
ard, Secretary of the Interdenominational Minis- 
ters’ Alliance, were speakers during the morning 
worship hours. 

The final exercises of the school were held in the 
church Friday night, June 18. These consisted 
mainly of exhibitions of the activities and work 
done ‘during the school. There were recitations of 
Bible verses, statements from various age-groups, 
songs, and short plays. 

The leadership of the school has done an excel- 
lent job this year, and all the more is this true when 
it is known that the leadership of the school was 
very young. Many of them were barely products 
of the vacation school itself. Mrs. M. L. Boyce, 
wife of the pastor, acted as superintendent. Rev. 
J. H. M. Boyce, the pastor, taught the Intermediate 
boys and girls the text, while George Bell, one of 
the Boy Scouts, taught them handcraft. Alfred 
Spriggs, James Henry Boyce, and Dorothy Smith 
taught the Juniors. The Primaries were taught by 
Juanita Nickerson, Julia V. Perry, Maxine Barber, 
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and Doris Scallion. Virgie Lee Smith and Odessa 
Glase were Beginners’ teachers, while Willie Roller 
and Elizabeth Knowles were the music instructors. 
The Houston Recreation Department very gra- 
ciously furnished three leaders for the play activ- 
ities, and among them was Mrs. Velma Robinson, 
one of our own. 

So successful was this session of the vacation 
school that the pastor of Gregg Street, Rev. J. H. 
M. Boyce, was highly elated. He made the follow- 
ing statements: “One marked thing about the chil- 
dren this year was an improvement in their be- 
haviour, despite the youth of their leaders. They 
were eager, attentive, ‘and alw ays on time. The par- 
ents were more codéperative than ever. It seems 
that the real value of the Vacation Church School 
has dawned upon them and there is no end to their 
praise for it. More praisew orthy than this are the 
products of the vacation school. We find that the 
children who have attended our school each sum- 
mer for the past twelve years are now furnishing 
us some of the best leadership in our church. If 
for no other reason than this, we feel that the vaca- 
tion school has justified itself. Our only handicap 
has been and is the lack of an adequate plant and 
facilities for doing real Christian community work.” 





Graduating Exercises - Stillman Institute 
May 27, 1937 


By Criaupe H. Prircuarp* 


HE crowd had gathered early. Every seat in 

the church was filled except those in the center 

aisle reserved for the graduating classes. The 
low hum of conversation throughout the building 
was but an evidence of the excitement with which 
the people waited. As the members of the choir 
took their places there was a hush of expectancy. 
Every eye was turned toward the main entrance 
to catch the first sight of the academic procession. 
The pianist began the march and in they came. 

In the forefront came Principal A. L. Jackson 
and Dr. James L. Fowle of Chattanooga, the com- 
mencement speaker; followed by Dr. W. M. Sikes, 
Dean of the School of Theology and Dr. I. C. H. 
Champney, Stated Clerk of Snedecor Memorial 
Synod. Then came the single graduate of the 
Nurses’ Training School, clad in her spotless white 


*Rev. C. H. Pritchard, D.D., is Educational Secretary of Home 
Missions. 


uniform. Following her, down both aisles, came the 
forty-two members of the junior-college graduating 
class, with becoming dignity, wearing their dark 
blue caps and gowns. 


Last in the procession came the twenty-nine 
members of the high-school graduating class, cor- 
rectly garbed in their caps < and gowns of gray. The 
academic regalia of speakers and graduates alike 
added color and impressiveness to the happy oc- 
casion and made of it a sight long to be remembered. 

Dr. Fowle, in his address, urged the young grad- 
uates to have a purpose in life, a purpose that was 
high enough and good enough to demand their 
best, a purpose that could be blessed of God in 
Christian service. No speaker could have had a 
more attentive audience. In spite of the overflow 
crowd that filled the windows and all available 
standing room in the rear of the church, in spite 
of the noticeable summer heat, there was not the 








Stillman high-school and college graduates for the year 1937 


slightest restlessness or disturbance to mar the 
solemnity of the message. 

Following the address the scholarship awards 
were made. Presentation of silver loving cups, 
offered by a local Negro firm, was made by the 
head of the firm to Nella M. Smith, valedictorian 
of the junior-college graduating cdem, and to Ruth 
Roulhac, valedictorian of the high-school graduat- 
ing class. It is of interest to know that Ruth 
Roulhac is the daughter of Rev. R. D. Roulhac, 
our Negro pastor in “Thomasville, Georgia; and that 
the salutatorian of the junior-college graduating class 
was Geneva Kathryn Golightly, the daughter of 
Rev. R. M. Golightly, our Negro pastor in Com- 
merce, Georgia. 

The awarding of diplomas followed a lovely 
anthem by the choir. Mrs. Mary Brock, Head Nurse 
in the Nurses’ Training School, presented the grad- 
uate of her departments for reception of her diploma. 


Professor George A. Weaver, Jr., Dean of Men, 
presented the junior-college graduating class for 
reception of their diplomas. Professor Emery L. 
Rann, Jr., presented the high-school graduating 
class for reception of their diplomas. In each case 
the diplomas were awarded by Mr. Jackson. 

After the benediction by Dr. I. C. H. Champney, 
which officially closed the graduating exercises, 
presents, w hich had been brought by parents, 
friends, and admirers, were distributed to the mem- 
bers of the graduating classes. 

An informal reception, given by the faculty to 
the graduates and their parents, was the closing 
event of this happy evening. The appreciation of 
the graduates and their parents, as they came to say 
“good-by” to Mr. and Mrs. Jackson, was real and 
beautiful to see. 

Truly this was a fitting close to a year of hard 
work well done! 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1936—August 1, 1936.................. $47,345.20 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—August 1, 1937 


Increase in offering for four months 


50,793.69 
eC ETL TEEeT ESET Te $ 3,448.49 





Pioneer Indian Missionary Still Carries On 


For thirty-nine years Mrs. J. P. Gibbons has 
served on the staff of the Goodland Indian Orphan- 
age and School at Goodland, Oklahoma. To the 
boys and girls of the school she is affectionately 
known as “The Goodland Mother.” 

In recognition of a lifetime devoted to the edu- 
cation of Indian children, Mrs. Gibbons has been 
honored by the Oklahoma State Historical Society. 
Her portrait has been placed in the Hall of Famous 


Oklahomans in the new historical building at the 
state capitol. 

Her Church honors her for her almost two score 
years of devoted service in sharing Christ with the 
Indian people. 

On the opposite page you will find a picture of 
Mrs. Gibbons and a facsimile reproduction of The 
Indian Arrow, the paper published at Goodland 
Indian Orphanage. 
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Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


HENRY H. SWEETS, MARGARET LANE, KATHARINE A. SEE, Editors 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 











“His Hand Clave 


\X TE read of one of King David’s mighty men 


that “he arose, and smote the Philistines until 

his hand was weary, and his hand clave unto 

the sword.” Here was a man who did not stop when 

he grew tired, because the job had become a very 
art of him. 

Most of us can keep on fighting for a cause as 
long as struggle seems necessary; the hard work is 
to keep on fighting in the face of apparent defeat, 
or in the face of apparent victory. When Paul was 
urging the Ephesian Christians to “put on the whole 
armor of God,” he gave as a reason not only that 
they might withstand during the actual battle, but 
also, “havi ing carried the struggle through, still to 
stand your ground.” (Ephesians 6:13, Twentieth 
Century Translation.) 

All during 1937 our Church has been fighting the 
battle of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. And now it 
is September, and the year is—well, if not exactly 
old, yet certainly past its prime. In some of our 
churches the struggle seems to have already ended 
gloomily; in others, gloriously. How will your 
church finish the year? 

Perhaps yours is one of those situations in which 
a cause seems lost before it has had a fair showing. 
If so, won’t you ask yourself why? Perhaps the 
cause has not been adequately and interestingly 
presented. Perhaps its deep spiritual significance has 
not been appreciated. Perhaps there are prejudices, 
due to misunderstandings. Perhaps the very people 





Unto the Sword” 


who would be most interested have not been asked 
to help. Perhaps there has not been enough earnest 
prayer. Perhaps God is just waiting to bestow a 
blessing, Ww aiting only until his children are ready 
to receive it. “Stand your ground.” 

Or, perhaps, you are celebrating a victory: your 
charch has pledged its quota; or, at least, has done 
better than most folks expected; so you feel like 
sitting back and taking things easy. ‘Don’t do it! 

“Having carried the struggle through, still stand 
your ground.” Did all of you remember to give 
God heies? Your quota may have been raised, 
but has every member had a chance to have a share 
in this adventure of faith? Have you remembered 
the smaller churches in your presby tery and synod 
which need your help? ‘Are you continuing to pray 
for the completion of our Great Unfinished. Task 
throughout the whole General Assembly? If so, 
your sword is really “cleaving to your hand.” 

When Nehemiah was busy rebuilding the walls 
of Jerusalem, he sent this message to those who 
were trying to distract him: “/ am doing a great 
work, so that I cannot come down.” (Nehemiah 
6:3) As we do our great work, shall we not take 
as our motto these lines of William Blake (sub- 
stituting “Dixie” for “England” if we prefer): 


I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 








1937 is Ministers’ Annuity Fund Year 


Give this appeal to pay this sacred debt right of way over all others. 


This Accrued Liability Fund must be raised once for all. Delay will be costly. 
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Che Fellowship of Praver 


For all the saints who from their O blest communion, fellowship divine! 
labors rest, We feebly struggle, they in glory shine, 

Who Thee by faith before the world Yet all are one in Thee, for all are 
confessed, thine. 

Thy name, O Jesus, be forever blessed. Alleluia! 
Alleluia! 


And when the strife is fierce, the warfare long, 
Steals on the ear the distant triumph-song, 


And hearts are brave again, and arms are strong. 
Alleluia! 


Walk worthy of the calling wherewith ye were called, endeavoring to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. For there is but one body, one Spirit, one hope; one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism; one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and over all. 


Every one of us, however, has been entrusted with some charge, according to the measure of the 
gift of Christ. And he gave some to be apostles; and some, prophets; and some, missionaries; and 
some, pastors and teachers; in order fully to equip his people for the work of serving, for the 
building up of the Body of Christ; till we all of us arrive at the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God; unto the perfection of manhood, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ; that we may grow up in all things unto him who is the Head—Christ 
himself —Ephesians 4:1-15 (condensed, various translations). 


Here is a passage rich in meanings, of which one is this: The unity of the Church, achieved 
through the development of its individual members. Each of us made different, im order that the 
Church may have unity. Distinct instruments all, each contributing to the mighty symphony of the 


communion of saints. Through our development in separate paths, all coming at last into likeness 
with the One. 


Bless abundantly, O Lord, the Church of Christ which thou hast called out of the world, that it 
may bring the world to thee. Fill it with all truth, and with all peace; where it is corrupt, purify 
it; where it is in error, reform it; where it is right, strengthen it; where it is in want, furnish it; that 
all who profess thy name may be careful to maintain good works; that the weak may be strengthened, 
the wanderers restored, the sorrowful comforted, and the doubting confirmed. 


We pray for each church: that those who bear office may be examples to the flock; that those who 
are young may abide in Christ, into whom they have been engrafted, and be spared for lives of 
usefulness; that those in middle age may be strong for the Lord and valiant for the right; and that 


those advanced in years may have bodily comfort, joy in the Holy Spirit, and finally an entrance 
into rest. 


In the name of thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, we ask these things. Azmen. 
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The Life Needs 


MONG the mistakes which the best of us 
insist on repeating is the underestimation of 
the value, and the consequent importance, of 

that mysterious, elusive, and yet supremely real 
quantity which we call life. Naturally, I am in this 
connection thinking of human life only; but, be it 
added, I mean both life as it is the God- -granted 
ssession of the entire human family, and individual 
life as it is so strangely the possession of every man, 
every woman, every child, every babe in the great 
family of humankind. Perhaps it is because we all 
have it that we deal with it so slightingly. Be that 
as it may, the raw fact stands out that God’s greatest 
ift to us is seemingly held at the most trifling price. 

I hold that two immeasurably comprehensive 
words are crowded into this subject, “The Life 
Needs of the Student.” One is the word, /ife; the 
other is the word, needs. Tell me, is there any 
limit when we begin to discuss life? Tell me, is 
there any measure with which to measure human 
needs? 

The subject is one of major importance; and, 
since we as church bodies control and conduct in- 
stitutions of higher learning, it is one which con- 
cerns us most directly. Are our own colleges pre- 
paring young men and young women to encounter 
as they ‘should the many needs of life as it lies before 
them? We have founded these institutions; we have 
built their halls and embellished their grounds; we 
have developed them to their present state of sup- 
posed efficiency; we have pleaded for them in our 
synodical constituencies; many of us are their de- 
voted alumni or shummec. Are they satisfying our 
ideas of what such institutidns should be, in view 
of the needs which their graduates must, in their 
lives, attempt to meet? 

It has seemed to me that, faced by the bewilder- 
ing ramifications of human life, after all there are 
only two great lines on which to fasten our atten- 
tion. Let me say that the needs, the life needs, of 
the student are only two: 

1. He needs that which will make him happy; 

2. He needs that which will make him useful. 

I do not mean that the statement of this simplifica- 
tion ends all discussion; but I do mean that “on these 
two ... hang all the law and the prophets”: all the 
law of life’s conduct, all the prophets of life’s 
promises. Let me add that, while I consider these 
two theoretically codrdinate, I well know how far 
they are from ‘being independent of each other. 
No one can be truly happy who is not useful; no 
one can be efficiently useful who is not happy. 

The student needs that which will make him 
happy. It is not the business of a school to make 
the student either philosophically stoic or sardoni- 





of the Students 


cally pessimistic. Ask God about this. Among the 
most earnest pleas of the Old Testament is the 
admonition, “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people!” 
Among the clearest ringing calls of the New Testa- 
ment is the rallying cry, “Rejoice in the Lord 
alway!” 

“A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth.” That means not 
only material possessions but also mental possessions. 
You and I cannot change life’s underlying laws. The 
God who gave life has given life its constitution, 
and by this constitution the soul is in command, not 
the body, not the mind. No college is worthy the 
name which ignores either the existence of the soul 
or its supreme claims. Here is the foremost of all 
human needs; and the student, no matter what the 
brilliance of his mental education, is not exempt 
from this need. Education belongs in the hands of 
the church because the church is the institution 
which alone holds title to the blessed treasures with- 
out which the student cannot possibly be really 
happy. 

I come, unashamed and unafraid, to the claim that 
you cannot omit Jesus Christ from the life needs 
of the student. Only in this incomparable Christ 
can there be happiness. It is the stupidest folly to 
think of true education without the discovery of 
sin. No alleged educator has gone into the depth 
of things human until he has found that the human 
being has a soul and that this soul is burdened by 
something more than either atavistic crudity or 
superstitious fear. No man can lay rightful claim 
to having educated another until he has led this 
other out into happiness of life. The loving fear 
of Christ is the beginning of wisdom because only 
through him and his atonement can a soul have 
forgiveness and resultant happiness. 

Here is a little poem, written, I believe, especially 
for us of the cultured world: 


Out of the dark we come, nor know 

Into what outer dark we go. 

Wings sweep across the stars at night, 
Sweep—and are lost in flight— 

And, down the star-strewn windy lanes, the sky 
Is empty as before the wings went by. 


We cannot brook the wide sun’s might! 
We are alone, and chilled by night. 
We stand, a-tremble and afraid 

Upon the small worlds we have made, 
Fearful lest all our poor control 

Should turn, and tear us to the soul; 
Adread, lest we should be denied 

The price we hold our ragged pride! 

So, in the end, we cast them by 


FOR A GAUNT CROSS AGAINST THE SKY! 
(Author unknown) 
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Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief 


To proceed, the student needs that which will 
make him useful. No man can truly find shelter 
in Jesus Christ without at the same time finding 
service there. I do not believe a more satisfactory 
definition of life-usefulness can be coined than this: 
It is the service of that Master who “came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life 
a ransom for many.” Real usefulness receives its 
character from motive. Unselfish motive is the re- 
quirement, made not only by religion but, strange 
to say, by godless philosophy. 

In this field of usefulness lie all the activities of 
a rightly ordered human life. A man’s own bread- 
winning is included, for he must sustain his own 
existence to remain in the ranks of the useful. But 
he must remember that breadwinning dare not be 
made to serve as a screen for inordinate acquisitive- 
ness. Was there ever a time in the world’s existence 
in which so many gripping hands were laid on a 
man’s attention, to make him understand that we 
are here to help one another? 

The opportunity of the college today is to people 
this world with fresh young minds and hearts that 
realize their glad privilege to be useful. Unnatural 
as it is for the mind to battle down the insolent 
assertion of such old sayings as: “Self-preservation 
is the first law of nature,” these dictatorial demands 
of the natural man must be withstood if men and 
women are to meet their real needs in life—and it is 
the business of education to prompt them and to 
equip them to do this. 

Given an educational system which realized the 
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life needs of the student, we shall have multitudes 
of useful men and women in a world in which, 
willy-nilly, we are all neighbors, and in which, by 
the design of the God who is Three-in-One, who 1s 
Creator, and Redeemer, and Character-builder, we 
should all be good neighbors to all our fellows. 

I am speaking not only of the students of 
sociology and history; I include them all. We need 
them everywhere, transformed men and women, in 
business, in the home, in industry, in statecraft— 
both as common citizens and as elevated office- 
holders; we need them in the increasingly desperate 
domain of international relations. 

You ask, “Is this specifically a student need? Is 
preparation for the meeting of such need the func- 
tion of the college? Granting that it does lie in the 
sphere of the church, does it not rightly belong in 
some other department of the church’s effort than 
that of its educational work?” 

Shall we lend our indorsement to the theory that 
the individual is to be departmentalized, with his 
religion in a department by itself, and his day-by- 
day life in another department, with an impervious 
partition between the two? Of this and kindred 
theories I say: 

“So, in the end, we cast them by 

FOR A GAUNT CROSS AGAINST THE SKY’ — 
a cross that points unerringly to joy and peace of 
mind and soul, and just as unerringly to the 
righteousness of unselfish service. 
—Abridged from an article by Rev. W. E. Schuette 

In Christian Education Magazine, June, 1937. 





Notebook Contest 
1936 - 1937 


What the “Record of Work’ blanks are to local 
secretaries of Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief, original notebooks are to presbyterial and 
synodical secretaries. For several years these of- 
yt have increasingly realized the educational 
value of assembling their data in this concise and 
attractive form. 

Interest in notebook making is stimulated by an 
annual contest. The synodical secretary grades the 
notebooks of her presbyterial secretaries, and sends 
the “Best One,” together with her own, for display 
and final grading at Montreat. 

This year ten synodical secretaries sent in note- 
books; and twelve synodicals sent in “Best One” 
presbyterial notebooks. The judges found the grad- 
Ing quite difficult. 


Among synodical books the winners were as 
follows: 


First Honor: Kentucky. Made by Mrs. S. H. 
Sebren, 5 Riverview Avenue, Fort Thomas, 
Kentucky. 


Second Honor: South Carolina. Made by Mrs. 
David Hopkins, Monticello Road, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


Presbyterial winners: 


First Honor: Piedmont. Made by Mrs. Gertrude 
Mathews, Easley, South Carolina. 


Second Honor: Meridian. Made by Mrs. W. F. 
Skaggs, Box 894, Laurel, Mississippi. 








Auxiliary Records of Work Contest 


1936 - 1937 


THE WINNERS 


OUR Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief announces the winners in its sixth 
annual contest—that local auxiliary in each synodical sending in the best report on a “Record of 
Work” blank. Grading 1 is done solely on the basis of amount of work, quality of work, and origi- 


Synodical 


ALABAMA 
APPALACHIA 
ARKANSAS 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MiIssIssIPPlI 
Missouri 
NortuH CAROLINA 
OKLAHOMA 
SoutH CAROLINA 
‘TENNESSEE 
TEXAs 

VIRGINIA 

West VIRGINIA 


First Place 
Oxford 
Chattanooga, First 
Holly Grove 
Orlando, First 
Dalton 
Louisville, Second 
Baton Rouge, First 
Sumner 
Kansas City, Central 
Hawfields 
Hugo, First 
Summerville 
Nashville, Moore Memorial 
Lubbock, First 
Petersburg, Tabb Street 
Charleston, Ruffner Memorial 


“ONE HUNDRED PER CENT” 


A “One Hundred Per Cent” presby terial—or synodical—is one in which every local C. E. & M. R. 
secretary uses her “Record of Work” blank during the year, and then returns it to her presby terial secre- 


nality. The names of the winning auxiliaries are formally posted during the Auxiliary Training School at 
Montreat. 


Second Place 
Birmingham, Vine Street 
Waynesville 
Graham Memorial 
Archer 
Decatur 
Henderson, Central 
Shreveport, First 
French Camp 
Pleasant Hill (Lafayette) 
Fayetteville, First 
Goodland 
Columbia, First 
Pulaski 
Golden Rule 
Harrisonburg 
Princeton 


tary. The number of these “100%,” presby terials has increased from two in 1932 to sixty-two in 1937— 
including ten 100°, synodicals: 
SYNODICALS SYNODICALS PRESBYTERIALS 
ALABAMA Missourt Ouachita (Ark.) 


(5 presbyterials) 


APPALACHIA 
(4 presbyterials) 


FLORIDA 
(3 presbyterials) 


KENTUCKY 
(5 presbyterials) 


LOUISIANA 
(3 presbyterials) 


(5 presbyterials) 


Nortu CArouina 
(9 presbyterials) 


SouTH CAROLINA 
(8 presbyterials) 


TENNESSEE 
(3 presbyterials) 


West VIRGINIA 
(3 presbyterials) 
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Pine Bluff (Ark.) 
Atlanta (Ga.) 

Augusta (Ga.) 

Cherokee (Ga.) 

Central Mississippi (Miss. ) 
North Mississippi (Miss. ) 
Indian (Okla.) 
Brownwood (Tex.) 
Central Texas (Tex.) 
Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Paris (Tex.) 

Norfolk (Va.) 

Potomac (Va.) 

















Young People and C. E. & M. R. 


HE Committee of Christian Education and 

Ministerial Relief has two special pieces of 

literature for use bv groups of young people: 
a handbook, “The Road Map”; and a record of 
work blank, “The Guide Sheet.” One of our goals 
for the year is the use of these two by the young 
people of every church—however organized, or 
even if they are not organized. The responsibility 
for promoting the work suggested in these publica- 
tions belongs to the chairman of Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief (the Highway of Enlist- 
ment and Training) if there is ‘such an officer; 
otherwise, to the president, or someone appointed 
for the job. 

At the close of the year the “Guide Sheet’ is 
filled in by this chairman, or some other young 
person, and sent to the Presbytery League chairman 
of this cause. He in turn sends his collected sheets— 
after examining them—to the Synod’s chairman, 
and this officer sends all those collected from his 
synod to the Louisville office. 

Special honor is given to those synods collecting 
the largest number of “Guide Sheets” in proportion 
to the number of churches. For the past two years 
the award has been in the nature of a scholarship: 
a cash gift to be used in nnpany the incoming 
Synod’s Chairman of C. E. & M. R. attend the 


Young People’s Leadership School in Montreat, and 
consequently do a much better piece of work dur- 
ing the year. Two of these “scholarships” are 
bestowed: one east, and one west, of the Mississippt 
River. The ratings of the sy nods for 1936-1937 are 
as follows: 


West of Mississippi River 


Per Cent 
I ot res PUES a eiadee 76 
SEE 5.5 Gn 4G de ean ee dukes edue 51 
MCD cw eden cere edah ce erceens 25 
eG Ie eae eter Gor nae 6 
PE doa 55.0 aaa eesheseeae 5-9 

East of Mississippi River 

Per Cent 
PER doh ascanncabGeereaweaee 40 
WEE, kechee veka etna ee ses ens 30 
oe ne eee 23 
EO 46545 c5sed 4 en asad bones 13 
see eee eee 12 
PN: Sous £4 oA CaE ae Cee oes II 
Be ene ere ree 6.7 
era er ere 6 
| SOReeeaT Cre Tere Tere 5 
WE ick s kas key ake eennecs 3 
PTE ee 2.5 





Suggestions for Secretaries of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief 


IRST of all—as it is first for all of us sin this 
strategic year of 1937 i 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund tong in your 
church? Are you awake and on the job? 

Second, what is your church doing about its 
young people who are leaving home to study, to 
teach, or for other work? What methods are you 
using to strengthen the bond between the home 
church and its absent students? Each year’s crop 
of “Records of Work’ indicates a growing con- 
sciousness on the part of our secretaries that this is 
one vital phase of Christian Education. 

Often the secretary will write to the Presbyterian 
pastor in the college town, giving the names of boys 
and girls from her church who are attending that 
college, asking him to call on these young people 
and invite them to his church; or, better still, telling 
him what work each has done in the home chaochs, 
in order that they may be put to work in the local 
church during their student days. 





Frequently the names of the students (sometimes 
teachers are also included) are divided among the 
circles, for prayer, for receiving letters and cards 
occasionally, and small gifts, such as candy and 
cookies. One secretary reported dividing the names 
according to the circle of which the student’s 
mother was a member; another “shifted” the stu- 
dents at the end of a certain length of time, and 
periodically had reports in the auxiliary meeting of 
the work that had been done. Nearly always such 
news items are accompanied by a statement of the 
appreciation displayed by the ‘students themselves. 
One young man who received a box of home-made 
candy declared it was the greatest thrill of the year. 

“Mother,” he wrote, “I didn’t know the auxiliary 
women were interested in 77e/” 

Sometimes the remembrances are of a somewhat 
more substantial character. One secretary writes: 
“As we remembered our students spiritually, we 
didn’t fail to consider the material necessities, and I 
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consider one of the best and most highly appreciated 
pieces of work we did through the year was to 
make and send a quilt to one of our very worthy 
college girls who was badly in need of it.” Some- 
times graduation or Christmas gifts are sent to 
students who have no near relatives. 


One auxiliary sent a small book of helpful poetry 
to each of its students soon after they reached their 
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respective schools. The secretary wrote: “In most 
cases the result was most gratifying. Their letters 
expressed surprise and pleasure that the home 
church gave them something to tie them closer, and 
that they were really remembered after they lett 
home.” 

To “tie them closer,” and “really remember.” 
Cannot we all do this much toward holding our 
students for the Church? 





A Call of the Assembly to the Women 


MONG the important actions of the recent 

meeting of the General Assembly was the 

following call to the women of our Church 
for prayerful and intelligent support of the Min- 
isters’ Annuity Fund: 

“That, as soon as possible, all auxiliaries plan 
seasons of prayer and study in support of the Minis- 
ters’ Annuity, urging all officers, circle chairmen, 
and cause secretaries to offer themselves to their 
respective sessions for this service.” 


The Committee on Woman’s Work offers these 
practical suggestions of ways in which the individual 
member of the auxiliary can help to forward the 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund: 

1. Read carefully the information that comes to 
her hand from the office of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief on what the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund is and what it will do for the Church. Con- 
tinue to inform herself through articles appearing 
in every number of the Survey and the Church 
papers. 

2. Having informed herself, that she will then be 
often in prayer: 

(1) That the power of the Holy Spirit may come 
upon Dr. Sweets, and the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Ministers’ Annuity Fund in the 
presbytery and the local church to give them 
strength and wisdom. 


(2) That the minds and hearts of every man, 
woman, and child of the Church may be opened 


and claimed for service; and that she herself may 
be willing and ready to do her utmost. 

3. Talk freely to others about the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund in circle meetings, Sunday-school 
class meetings, social groups, and especially in her 
own family, emphasizing the fact that it is the As- 
sembly’s plan, carefully studied and accepted as the 
one Plan to be followed. 

4. Encourage the church officers and her own 
pastor to begin the campaign in her church and to 
use all expedition and devotion in carrying it to a 
successful conclusion. 

5. Serve in some capacity, if asked to do so, when 
the campaign is begun in her church. 

After prayer that God will guide her in her 
decision, she will make her individual pledge to the 
$3,000,000 fund, remembering that even though we 
may be members of an organization that has pledged, 
we still have the responsibility and privilege of 
making an offering as individuals. 

In sounding forth this call to the women, we do 
so praying that there may be a feeling of joy in 
sharing in this undertaking through which we will 
at last pay a debt so long unpaid, and fulfill the 
divine command that we care for those servants who 
are doing God’s service—doing this in a business- 
like way, and showing to the world that the Church 
places the ministers upon a high place of honor 
and consideration. 

The Assembly’s Committee on Woman’s Work 

Mrs. L. D. McAutey, Chairman. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1936—August 1, 1936.................. $24,937.68 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—August 1, 1937 


Increase for four months........ 


26,789.67 























Religious Education and Publication 


JOHN L. FAIRLY, Editor 
Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 














Emphasizing the Home 


Religious Education Week, September 19-25, 1937 


HE General Assembly has requested the Com- 

mittee on Religious Education and Publication 

‘to promote a special Christian Home Week 
preceding Rally Day each year. Numerous op- 
portunities will open up for securing this emphasis. 
The following are some suggestions from “Religious 
Education Week,” a pamphlet issued by the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education: 


A Parents’ Evening in the Local Church 


The purpose of such an evening program would 
be fellowship, mutual understanding and sympathy, 
opportunity to interpret the church’s educational 
purpose and program to parents, and opportunity 
for parents to make suggestions as to improvements 
therein. 

The program may include: a reception; exhibits 
of curriculum materials, magazines, work done, and 
books of interest to parents; a period of worship, an 
address on the shared responsibility of church and 
home; and a discussion or round table on the issues 
raised. Specific issues may be made central, such as: 
need for better equipment or more room; how the 
church may assist parents in meeting heir responsi- 
bility; relating church-school work more closely to 
home life; or how parents may coéperate more 
closely with the church school. 

Vigorous publicity should be given the meeting 
to insure a full attendance. Recreational features 
may be provided for the children while their parents 
are engaging in the more formal phases of the 
program. 


A Church School Open House 


One of the Sunday afternoons, or an evening, 
may be given to an exhibit of the church school 
ready for operation. Displays of notebook work, 
projects, curriculum materials, and working equip- 
ment may be made in each classroom, and the 
teacher and pupils may be present to welcome the 


visitors and explain something of their work, while 
guides conduct the visitors through the building. 
Boys and girls will take delight in explaining their 
work and introducing their leaders and companions 
to their own parents and friends. 


“Upper Room” Fellowship Service 

A service of worship and fellowship among the 
church-school leaders and the parents of the children 
can have large values. To such a service a personal 
invitation should go out from the pastor to each 
parent and church-school leader. The arrange- 
ments for such a service must be made with care, 
in advance. A candle-lighting service is most ef- 
fective, if this is possible. Music is an important 
feature, and both special numbers and group sing- 
ing should be arranged with care. All of those 
taking part should know well in advance what their 
responsibilities are to be, as any hindrances are espe- 
cially undesirable in a service of this kind. 


Home Dedication 


The thought back of the plan for home dedica- 
tion is beautiful and ought to be given expression 
in many homes. The specific dedication of the 
home to the purposes of joyous fellowship, mutual 
helpfulness, and worship of God cannot fail to make 
a deep impression upon the children and young 
people who participate. 


Plan-the-Family-Budget Evening 


If the family has never taken an occasion to dis- 
cuss together financial matters, this may provide an 
excellent opportunity to initiate such a plan. The 
age of the children will determine the exact type of 
discussion planned. If the children are old enough 
to understand the necessities in their proper relation, 
a full, frank consideration of the total income of 
the family and the way it should be distributed 
among various interests and needs would be of the 
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greatest value to the young people and would re- 
lieve the parents of many a pang over having to 
refuse a new dress or car. A profitable evening 
working out a budget, or planning to gather data 
for such a budget, may be spent if the children are 
over twelve. If they are a few years younger, the 
parents may simply report the ‘amount of money 
that is available after necessities are cared for and 
which may be used for individual interests, recrea- 
tion, sharing with others, and the like. Each child 
may be asked to make out a list of interests in which 
he would like to invest money, and then the cost be 
estimated. The matter of regular allowances may 
be taken up. 

Information about needs to which contributions 
may be made should be available, and the amount 
and character of gifts to others be determined. If 
some family interest such as buying a new car or 
building a new home or making a long trip is under 
consideration, this may be made a family project 
instead of simply a parents’ project, and the feeling 
of responsibility for and the pride of possession in 
such a family enterprise may be stimulated. 


Music or Book Evening 
If the family has a common interest in music, 
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they probably often spend their evenings together 
around the piano. Even though they do not sing 
or play together, some members of the family may 
be able to provide a delightful evening for the others. 

Or a book evening may prove most enjoyable. 
If poetry is enjoyed, each member of the family may 
contribute favorite selections. If reading aloud is 
pleasant, some short story may be chosen and read. 
Reports on some book recently read may be made, 
with the selection of certain passages to be read 
aloud. 


Some Possible Outcomes of the Week in the Home 


1. The purchase of good books for the home 
library. 

2. More regular attendance at church and church 
school. 

3. The establishment of home worship. 

4. The observance of an “At Home” one evenin 
aw eek for the entire family for mutual fellowship. 

. The building together of the family budget. 
6. A service of “Home Dedication.” 


Excerpts from International Council of Religious Education bulle- 
tin, “Religious Education Week,” used with permission of the 
Council. 





The Importance of Pioneer Sunday Schools 


By Joun M. SomerNpIKE* 


(The author of the following article is Secretary for Sunday School Missions, Board of National Missions, of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. In it he describes the Sunday School extension work of his Church. In it he shows the value 
of this kind of work and suggests ways by which the Sunday School Extension Work of our own Church may be made 


more fruitful.—Fditor.) 


HE Sunday school has been characterized as 
“the most flexible, adaptable, and far-reaching 
institution ever designed for the conversion of 
the world.” As an evangelizing agency its effective- 
-ness has been abundantly demonstrated in the results 
achieved during the past fifty years by Sunday 
school missionaries. They have adapted the Sunday 
school to the spiritual needs of unchurched rural 
communities and neighborhoods in a manner that 
has made it one of the most potent factors in estab- 
lishing Christian standards of community and family 
life in new rural localities. They have also made 
the Sunday school the pioneer of the church, and in 
hundreds of places have blazed the way for the or- 
ganized church and the settled pastor. 
A few years ago, the late Dr. Warren H. Wilson, 
whose leadership in matters pertaining to rural 
church work was recognized by all evangelical 








*Used with the kind permission of the author and the Missionary 
Review of the World. 


denominations, paid this tribute to the effectiveness 
of the rural Sunday school: 

The beginning of the reconstruction of a country 
place is often the founding of a Sunday school. 
The limitations of Sunday-school work are well 
known, and you will find these limitations if you 
do Sunday-school work; but it is well to go ahead 
to the limit before you try another method. Country 
people are religious. They believe that their chil- 
dren should learn religion. More than they crave 
the gospel for themselves, they believe in it for their 
little ones. It is frequently possible to enlist rough 
men who know no Scripture and profess no religion 
in the support of an active school for the children on 
Sunday, because of the universal belief of all serious 
men in the necessity of religious training for the 
young. 

One hundred and forty thousand children in 
nearly three thousand rural unchurched communities 
and villages are receiving Bible instruction and train- 
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ing in Sunday schools which have been planted and 
fostered by Sunday-school missionaries. In almost 
every case, they represent the only Christian or- 

ganization in the community, in localities where 
churches cannot be maintained. They provide the 
means of character- -training for boys and girls who 
know no Christian minister and who never have an 
opportunity to attend a church service. But the 
great need is only partially being met. More than 
four million children of school age living in scattered 
villages and hamlets on the western plains, who are 
receiving their education in the “little red school- 
house,” are yet unreached by any Christian teaching. 
Two and one-half millions of Negro boys and girls 
living on plantations or in sawmill and turpentine 
camps and children of the sharecroppers, poor and 
neglected, are similarly underprivileged so far as 
spiritual advantages are ‘concerned. In the “hollows” 

of the southern mountains and in rude cabins hidden 
away in the fastness of the “Great Smokies,” tens of 
thousands of boys and girls are growing into man- 
hood and womanhood without any opportunity to 
come into an appreciation of life at its best through 
the teaching of the Word of God and the principles 
of Christian living, which is their rightful heritage. 

While the Christian forces of America are not 
wholly to blame for these conditions, neither can 
they disclaim the responsibility for their correction 
in an age that recognizes the importance and sig- 
nificance of Christian child nurture. Science, educa- 
tion, and law are busily at work in formulating 
ideals and programs, in creating public sentiment, 
and in promoting legislation for the purpose of de- 
veloping the children of this generation socially, 
morally, and physically. Shall the Christian agencies 
of our nation be less zealous or less progressive than 
they in providing for the soul-culture of that portion 
of the nation’s children who are denied their full 
heritage of Christian knowledge and life through no 
fault of their own? 

Recently a Sunday-school missionary, reporting 
the development of a community Sunday school in 
a pioneer settlement in Wyoming, wrote: 

Someone wrote me recently and asked if this type 
of pioneering work was as important now or as 
necessary as it was in the earlier days of the settle- 
ment of the western plains. I answered by telling 
him the story of our community Sunday school at 
Poison Creek. These people are all homesteaders, 
and most of the men work on the Northwestern 
Railroad in the summer but have no winter work. 
They have from fifty to sixty in attendance every 
Sunday. Some of the children from eleven to thir- 
teen years old had never been inside of a Sunday 
school. The parents had no Bibles and were 
ashamed to have me know it, and we ordered ten 
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to be used in the school. The men take part and 
are as interested as the women. The women said in 
the beginning: “This will not be a school just for 
women and children, and if the men don’t come 
there will be no Sunday school.” So the men do 
their part in teaching, singing, and planning. Very 
soon I am going to have a communicants’ class, and 
I believe over half of the group will join our 
church ... They want a real training class before 
they join, wad I am glad to be able to give it to 
them. I am hoping in a year or so to organize a 
church at this place. It w ill be the only one within 
seventy-five or one hundred miles and will give the 
pupils’ in my other community schools a church 
to join. 

The story of Poison Creek Sunday school illus- 
trates the conditions of spiritual need that prevail 
in thousands of communities and neighborhoods 
throughout our land and can be remedied most 
economically and successfully through this type of 
pioneer missionary service. Its catholicity in not 
requiring any subscription to a denominational creed 
or form of government wins local coéperation. 
Many community Sunday schools that are organ- 
ized will never dev elop into churches, but the re- 
sults of their work in shaping the lives and characters 
of boys and girls after the pattern of Christ and 
preparing them for Christian citizenship more than 
justify the comparativ ely small expenditure of the 
benevolent funds of the Church for the support of 
this work. Out of these community Sunday schools 
have come young men and women who have 
dedicated their lives to service in the pastorate, in 
mission fields, and in other forms of Christian ac- 
tivity both in our own and in other lands. 

After three days of visiting homesteaders who 
were pioneering a new country in northern New 
Mexico, the Sunday-school missionary conducted 
the first religious service ever held in that region. 
Nearly one hundred people crowded into the little 
log schoolhouse. The cold north wind whistled 
through the cracks as the building had not been 
“chinked”; neither was there a floor in it. About 
half of the congregation sat on the ground as 
there were not enough benches for all. There was 
not an organized church within a hundred miles. 
He preached the first sermon that had ever been 
preached i in all of that country. At the close of the 
meeting, the group voted to organize a Sunday 
school. The work prospered, and the entire com- 
munity co6perated in carrying forward its program. 
Several months later, responding to an invitation to 
conduct an all-day preaching service in this com- 
munity, the Sunday- school missionary found him- 
self at the close of the morning service surrounded 
by an earnest group of leaders in the community 
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pleading for the organization of a church. Within 
a few months they had the joy of being called to- 
gether for the formal organization of their con- 
gregation and for the dedication of a little white 
frame church building which had been erected 
through funds procured from individuals interested 
in developing this type of pioneer missions. Arrange- 
ments were made to conduct regular preaching serv- 
ices in addition to the Sunday school. Soon a 
minister was placed in charge, and a comfortable 
manse erected beside the little frame church. The 
need of high-school training for the young people 
having developed, the «Sunday-school missionary’s 
advice was again sought, and through his influence 
with the county educational authorities a high- 
school teacher was appointed. The little log school 
did not provide sufficient facilities for high-school 
work, and under the leadership of the Sunday-school 
missionary the community set to work to build a 
high school, hauling the logs one by one from a 
distance of ten miles back in the mountains. 

“When I think of this community,” writes the 
Sunday-school missionary, “I think of a dream 
realized; of a prayer answered; and a happy com- 
munity of Christian people working and worship- 
ping together for the building of the Kingdom of 
God.” 

The planting of a Sunday school is only the 
beginning upon which a community consciousness 
of the necessity of maintaining and developing 
Christian influences is to be built up. It has always 
been the policy of Sunday-school missions to put 
forth every possible effort to assure the growth of 
new Sunday schools and to integrate them into the 
life of their respective communities. The churches 
that have grown from this work and the three thou- 
sand community Sunday schools that are permanent 
organizations under the fostering care of Sunday- 
school missionaries bear impressive witness to the 
achievement of this purpose. This effort toward 
permanency has found expression in the policy re- 
cently inaugurated of combining the community 
Sunday schools within given areas into missionary 
parishes. Under the leadership and supervision of 
the Sunday-school missionary, an intensive program 
of religious education and evangelism is carried on. 
Even though there is no church organization in the 
area, all the elements that enter into an educational 
service for the Christian teaching and training of 
children and youth, including adult education, are 
capable of successful adaptation. Practically all of 
pioneer Sunday-school missionary work in New 
Mexico and Arizona is now organized according to 
this plan. In New Mexico the work is represented 
in ten missionary parishes, comprising nearly one 
hundred community Sunday schools. During the 
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past year two new parish groups were organized in 
Arizona and one in Colorado. In each of these 
parishes, one or more groups have been organized 
into congregations. Too weak to provide any sub- 
stantial local support for a pastor, they are served 
by Sunday-school missionaries in the same manner 
as the communities which have a formal church 
organization. 

A forward step has been taken in the Negro work 
in the Southern states in planning for the organiza- 
tion of all our fields on a similar basis. Parishes have 
already been established in South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Alabama. Creole work has progressed with re- 
markable success under this missionary parish policy. 
In the southern mountains there are the Leslie 
County Parish and the Pikeville Parish in Ken- 
tucky, the newly-established parish organization in 
Rhea County, Tennessee, and the Hughes River 
Parish in West Virginia. The parish program in- 
cludes the following: 


Organization of parish council. 

Sunday school held regularly throughout the 
rear. 

Vacation Bible school. 

Weekday Bible instruction in codperation with 
public schools. 

Young People’s work and other age-group 
organizations. 

Leadership training. 

Adult education. 

Promotion of family religion. 

Evangelistic services. 

Parish institutes and rallies. 

Financial cultivation for local support and 
benevolences. 


One of the most significant developments of re- 
cent years is the promotion of a movement to enlist 
Christian young women who are teaching rural 
public schools in giving Bible instruction to their 
pupils. No elaborate machinery or procedure has 
been created for the purpose of supervising it. 
Growing out of our knowledge of the fact that the 
children in thousands of “little red schoolhouses” 
throughout the United States are being taught by 
young women many of whom have received train- 
ing in Christian families and churches, it was pro- 
posed that wherever practicable, and as an expres- 
sion of their own desire to render a service to 
Christ, they designate one hour each week after 
school sessions during the school term for Bible 
instruction. To guide them in this work a series of 
six books, under the title of “Manual of Week-Day 
Bible Lessons,” was prepared, containing material 


for Bible instruction for children through the six 
years of their elementary school attendance. A book 
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for pupil’s handwork on each lesson for each of 
the “Manuals” is provided for their use. 

The response of rural schoolteachers and of county 
and state superintendents of education throughout 
the United States has encouraged belief in the pos- 
sibilities of this movement. More than four millions 
of children are enrolled in rural district public 
schools. Many of these children live in neighbor- 
hoods where there is not even a Sunday school. 
They do not, and many could not, attend the Sun- 
day school in the nearest town, because the “nearest 
town” too often is from ten to fifty miles distant. 
Unimproved roads and lack of suitable conveyance 
makes traveling difficult. Can we fully realize what 
it has meant to upwards of two hundred thousand 
such children, taught by more than nine thousand 
schoolteachers who used these Bible lessons last 
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year, to receive the knowledge thus imparted to 
them, in connection with their public-school train- 
ing? 

The vacation Bible school likewise has been 
adapted to the rural communities of our land as a 
means of supplementing the instruction provided 
by the community Sunday school. Upwards of two 
thousand communities were blessed by such schools 
last summer. More than one hundred and thirty 
thousand children were enrolled in them. 

Still there is need for the extension of Sunda 
schools, supplemented by the vacation Bible school 
and by weekday Bible instruction in all parts of 
rural America. It is a great and pressing need. The 
Church as well as the nation marches forward on 
the feet of the children and youth. They can and 
must be won for Christ. 





An Outpost in a Stable 


By H. W. M. 


ECENTLY I visited the Pulaski Church and 

its two outposts in Abingdon Presbytery. 

The following information was furnished by 

Rev. Frank Anderson, D.D., who has been pastor at 
Pulaski for four years, and has just accepted a call 
to the First Presby terian Church in Louisville, Ky. 

For many years the Pulaski Presbyterian Church 
has conducted outpost work in the east end of town. 
This was begun under the late Dr. Carl Matthews, 
in a rented building. During the pastorate of Dr. 
Robert King, the work was continued in the Gen- 
eral Chemical Company’s Club House. The work 
has consisted principally of a Sunday school, a 
woman’s society called, “The Mustard ‘Seed Club,” 
organized and carried on from year to year by Mrs. 
Lewis Smith, vacation church schools, revival serv- 
ices, and prayer meetings during the week. 

In September, 1936, the leaders of the Sunday 
school—N. C. Carlton and Tom Seagle, the or- 
ganizer of the Mustard Seed Club—Mrs. Lewis 
Smith, together with the pastor, felt that the hour 
had struck to have a church home in the east end. 

It so happened that the old Pulaski Iron Com- 
pany, which was being junked, had erected a sub- 
stantial brick barn in a good location. (See cut.) 
This building is 25 by go feet, two stories high, 
built of 13-inch brick walls and very heavy timbers, 
with a composition slate roof. It is said the building 
cost almost $10,000 when it was erected in the high- 
price days of ’28 and ’29. It was found this could be 
bought, with ample ground to add a manse in years 








From barn to church 


to come, for $1250. Plans got under way to buy the 
property and make a few necessary repairs to begin 
the use of the building. Repairs to the extent of 
$300.00 were made. A complete outlay of expense 
was $1600. Of this amount all except $425.00 has 
been raised in cash. Interested individuals are carry- 
ing the note for the $425.00, and the Mustard Seed 
Club and the Sunday-school leaders feel confident 
that within a few months all the debt will be paid. 

This chapel is located within a block of where a 
$60,000 new school building is now erected. It is 
the type of building that with additional expense 
of repairs can accommodate a Sunday school of 250. 
As Jesus was born in a stable, it is not unfitting that 
a stable should be transformed into a church. 








Suggestions for a Promotion Service 


PROMOTION service should be planned 


by the local church. Conditions vary so 

widely that it is impossible to give a plan 
that can be used by all churches without adapta- 
tion. Perhaps it w ill be more helpful merely to give 
certain suggestions and leave to the leaders of the 
local Sunday school the task of working out the 
details. 

TIME 


Churches vary in their time of promotion. Some 
churches feel that the last Sunday in September is 
the ideal time to promote the pupils. This gives 
plenty of time for the service, but has the disadvan- 
tage of breaking up the departments before the 
Rally Day program is given. Each church will have 
to decide for itself the most feasible time. 


AWARDS 


Certificates and diplomas and all other awards 
should be given in connection with the promotion 
service. Certificates to members of the classes pro- 
moted within the department from one year to the 
next should be given at this time. Diplomas to pupils 
advancing from one department to the next should 
also be given. If the Sunday school gives other 
awards, such as certificates for memorizing the 
catechisms, they should be presented at this time. 


PROMOTION SERVICE 


The promotion service should be very simple. 
The followi ing things should perhaps have a place 
in this service. 


Talk 

The superintendent or the person leading the 
service should explain very carefully the work re- 
quired in the various departments. It will be im- 
possible to give in detail the total curriculum for 
each department, of course, but enough should be 
given to. inform the church as to the work that is 
being carried on in the Sunday school. This gives 
the congregation an idea of the value of the cer- 
tificates and diplomas. 


Change of Classes 


There should be some outward recognition given 
to classes that advance from one department to 


another. Many churches let the graduating classes 
from one department leave their places in the depart- 
ment from which they are graduating and go to 
occupy seats in the department to which they are 
promoted. This is very simply done. When the 
time comes for the graduating classes in each de- 
partment to receive diplomas, they are accompanied 
to the rostrum by the superintendent of the depart- 
ment to which they belong. After the diplomas are 
given, the superintendent or counselor of the depart- 
ment to which they are going comes forward and 
guides them to the new department. If proper seat- 
ing space is left and the promotion begins with the 
oldest group and comes downward, there is no con- 
fusion. A word, and only a word, should be said 
by the superintendent to each group promoted. 


Work Accomplished during the Year Given 


Some churches, at the time when the diplomas are 
given, let each graduating class give some part of 
the work done during the three years. It may be 
some of the memory work or a song. This may 
be done by each department just before the diplomas 
are given, or in a short program preceding the 
giving of the diplomas. 

Prayer 

When all the classes have been promoted, and all 
the certificates and diplomas awarded, the superin- 
tendent should pray especially for God’ s continued 
blessing on the pupils promoted and on those who 
remain in the department to carry on its work. 

Some Sunday schools do not have their promo- 
tion service in the church nor when the whole 
school is assembled. In such schools, the graduating 
classes from each department go quietly to their 
new departments. Where this is the case, the super- 
intendent of the department from which the class 
goes should have some kind of simple farewell serv- 
ice, such as a word of encouragement or a prayer, 
and the department to which they go should have a 
word of welcome. This service should be very in- 
formal and would have to be worked out jointly 
by the superintendents of the two departments in- 
terested.—J. L. F. 

Reprinted from September 1936 Earnest Worker. 
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Fall and Winter in the Small Church 


By Josepu T. SupputH* 


CCORDING to the minutes of the 1936 As- 
sembly, we have in our Assembly about two 
thousand two hundred churches with a mem- 

bership of one hundred or less. It is churches of 
this size, together with those ranging from one 
hundred up to one hundred fifty members, that we 
usually have in mind when we speak of the small 
church. It is safe to say that the majority of these 
churches are what we call “part-time” churches, or 
churches which do not employ their pastor for his 
full time, but share his services with one or more 
other churches. Generally speaking, such churches 
do their work under such handicaps as inadequate 
buildings and equipment, lack of trained leaders, 
limited financial resources, absentee pastor, too few 
regular services, and lack of sufficient numbers for 
full organization. On the other hand, the small 
church enjoys certain very definite advantages, such 
as Close personal contact, neighborliness and friendly 
spirit, often difficult to keep in a large organization, 
and opportunity for thorough work, even if it be 
limited in scope. 

The purpose of this article is to ask and answer 
the question: What are the most important things 
which the pastor and members of the small church 
should consider as they plan the fall and winter 
program for their church? Let us imagine the pastor 
meeting with what might be called his “cabinet.” 
Let us say that it is made up of an elder, a deacon, 
the Sunday-school superintendent, the president of 
the woman’s auxiliary, the president of the Men-of- 
the-Church, if there is such an organization in the 
church, the president of the young people’s organ- 
ization, and the president of any other organiza- 
tions that are connected with the church. What 
should this group take into consideration as they 
look forward to the fall and winter in their church? 

Among the first things that should be planned for 
is Rally Day. Too often Rally Day is thought of as 
being almost entirely an affair of the Sunday school. 
It is this primarily, but it should be a Rally Day for 
the whole church, a time when every organization 
is revived and given new enthusiasm. Let the pro- 
gram be well planned in advance. The writer has 
had experience in using the program material fur- 
nished by the Executive Committee of Religious 
Education and Publication, and has always found it 
adaptable to the needs of the small church. The 
young people in most small churches could assume 
responsibility for such a program with a little help 
from the adults. The deacons could be responsible 
for advertising the offering for Sunday School Ex- 
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tension. The Sunday-school Superintendent and 
teachers would, of course, take care of the matter 
of promotion in the school, and would have the 
largest share in securing a large attendance. How- 
ever, the matter of attendance should not be the 
sole responsibility of the teachers. The elders and 
members of the auxiliary could be of great assistance 
to the pastor, if they took part in a systematic 
visitation of the neighborhood with the view of 
enlisting new members, and of reénlisting old mem- 
bers who have grown careless in their attendance. 
In many of our churches, Rally Day and the Octo- 
ber communion service fall on the same Sunday. 
When it can be well planned, the communion serv- 
ice makes a fitting climax for the Rally Day services. 
The effectiveness of this service largely depends 
upon the preparation made by the pastor and ses- 
sion. The members of the session should feel this 
responsibility just as deeply as the pastor usually 
does. 

In October also comes the Home Mission Study 
Period, closing with the Week of Prayer and special 
thank offering, the week of October 24-31. Often 
the small church is tempted to pass over these mis- 
sion study periods. This should not be done. Noth- 
ing is so vital to the small church as to get a vision 
of the missionary task. Then, too, many of our 
small churches are sharing in the home-mission work 
by receiving aid from the Executive Committee. 


They, especially, should be interested in this cause. 


In clvnches where there are not leaders enough to 
conduct a school of missions, the pastor might offer 
to review the study book at Sunday evening, or mid- 
week services, with the provision that the various 
organizations sponsor the attendance. These organ- 
izations could also endeavor to secure as many 
people as possible to read the study book for them- 
selves. Another plan whereby the whole church 
could be enlisted in this part of the work is to 
allow the various groups in the church, men, 
women, young people, to conduct the worship serv- 
ices at the meetings in which the pastor reviews the 
study book. Such a plan usually increases interest 
and attendance. 

The outstanding project for our whole Church 
for the month of November this year is the Clean- 
Up Period for the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. All 
small churches, as well as large, should make an 
earnest effort to complete this task at this time, if it 
has not yet been done. The establishment of the 
fund will benefit the small church just as much as 
it will the larger church. The elders and deacons 
will bear the main responsibility of this task, but 
the other groups have a share in it also. It is the task 
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of the auxiliary, the Sunday school, the Men-of-the- 
Church, and the young people’s society to inform 
the people and inspire them to complete this im- 
portant business. 

With the month of ani comes the Christ- 
mas season, and Ministerial Relief Week, December 
12-19. Almost every church, both large and small, 
makes something special of Christmas. Each church, 
of course, will make plans to suit the local situation. 
With one or two exceptions, the writer has made 
use of materials for Christmas pageants published by 
our own Committee of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief. Here again, he has found material 
easily adaptable to the small church. Two people 
who can read well, a few people who can sing the 
well-known hymns and carols, costumes and scenery 
easily devised from materials close at hand, at least 
three well-planned practices where there is a spirit 
of harmony and cooperation, are the essentials of a 
worshipful and inspiring pageant, using our Com- 
mittee’s materials. The following committees are 
suggested for the carrying out of this program, 
(1) Selection of Materials and Cast, (2) Scenery 
and Costumes, (3) Offering for Ministerial Relief. 
This is the minimum number of committees; others 
may be appointed as the local situation requires. 
All groups in the church should be kept in mind 
when naming these committees. It is also a wise 
plan to appoint a general chairman, or director, for 
the Christmas program. The chairman of Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief in the woman’s 
auxiliary is usually the logical one for this position. 


In January the outstanding event is the Foreign 
Mission Study Period. Here again, the small church 
is sometimes tempted to consider itself so small as to 
be insignificant, and thus to neglect this phase of the 
work. The church which has this feeling needs to 
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realize that one of the best ways to cure such a state 
of mind is to get interested in the world-wide task 
of the Church. To realize that we have a share in 
this task, even though it be a small one, makes us 
feel that we are of some significance to the Kingdom 
after all. Every small church should observe the 
Foreign Mission Study Period in some way, and take 
an offering, even though it be small. The sugges- 
tions for Home Mission study hold good for Foreign 
Missions also. The important thing to remember is 
to get every group in the church interested in the 
study and offering. Too often the women observe 
the Week of Prayer and Self-Denial, while the men 
and young people hardly know that such a thing 
occurs in the church. 

In addition to these outstanding items on the 
church calendar, the pastor and his “cabinet” must 
also consider the things of local concern. Among 
these there are, Thanksgiving services, community- 
service projects, local charity projects at Christmas, 
recreational and social life (including especially 
something for the young people going away to 
school), and many other things of purely local 
nature. Then too, there are the special days 
designated by the General Assembly: Assembly’s 
Training School Day, October 10, Reformation 
Day, October 24; Universal Bible Sunday, Decem- 
ber 5; Presbyterian Foundation Day, January 2, 
1938. 

Such a program as has been outlined here will 
certainly give the pastor and his co-workers in the 
small church enough to do. Many of these things 
cannot be done by some churches, and will be passed 
by entirely. However, if serious thought and care- 
ful planning, together with a spirit of loyalty and 
coéperation, is brought to bear upon these things, 
a full and well-rounded fall and winter program is 
assured for the smallest of our churches. 





Rally Day at Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


By FLoreENceE Matson* 


ALLY DAY! The school had entered the 
auditorium in procession. It was just 10:15 

A. M. Each department was sitting in its 
reserved section. The auditorium was filled and 
there was expectancy on every face. For a month 
wg there had been much talk about this Jubilee 
ally Day. It was also Westminster’s fortieth Rally 
Day, but that had been remembered only a week 


*Miss Florence Matson is Director of Religious Education in 
Westminster Presbyterian Church. 


earlier. Everyone had determined to make this the 
biggest and finest Rally in Westminster’s history. 

Definite plans had been made by the church 
council the first of September. 


A congregational supper was held about a week 
later. At that time, the pastor asked that an effort 
be made to visit every member of the congregation 
before Rally Day to talk over the church, the work 
being done by the church, and the plans for the 
program on that day. There was a hearty response. 
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On Friday before Rally Day, another congrega- 
tional pe 00d was held. A larger crowd was present. 
Some of the church officers reported all on their 
aie visited. The women reported over eleven 
hundred visits made. The young people had made 
two hundred and sixty visits. Every home in which 
there were young people had been visited. 

The service opened with a short devotional. Three 
young people spoke briefly and to the point on 
Westminster’s history. Beginning with the organiza- 
tion of a mission Sunday school, they told of the 
development of the work to the present day. The 
superintendent made the call for the offering for 
Sunday School Extension that other mission schools 
might be organized. The pastor’s plea was that we 
build a bigger and better Westminster for our 
Christ. The officers and teachers were installed. 
Every member of the congregation stood and 
pledged himself anew to the service of the Master. 
They were led in a prayer of consecration, and the 
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benediction was pronounced. 

It was just 11:45 o'clock. There had been no 
break in the service, though the little children had 
slipped quietly out during a hymn in the early 
part of the program. 

But all was not over. A pictorial history of the 
church had been prepared. Photographs of the pas- 
tors had been secured. Old pictures of groups in the’ 
church were collected. Kodak pictures were made 
of the three buildings in which the church has met, 
each department in the Sunday school, the choirs, 
the orchestra, the scout troops, and a few individ- 
uals—the Sunday-school superintendent, the clerk 
of session, the chairman of the board of deacons, 
and one who was called to the ministry from 
Westminster. All of the pictures were mounted on 
posters and placed on exhibit. And this was just the 
beginning of a pictorial history of the church. A 
scrapbook has been started by the young people, 
and other pictures will be added from time to time. 





Preparing for Rally Day 


The Most Successful Thing We Did 


AST fall, immediately after Rally Day, a letter 
was written to a number of leaders in the work 
of religious education, requesting each one to 
tell in one paragraph the most successful thing she 
did in preparing for Rally Day. These leaders were 
very gracious in responding to this request, and the 
following are the paragraphs contributed.—Editor. 


From Miss Virginia McLean, 
Church, Lubbock, Texas: 


The selection of the right person for the general 
chairman of all Rally Day plans was the best thing 
we did this year. 

A special Rally Day supper, at which time “pep” 
talks and plans for Rally Day were presented gave 
the setup a good momentum from the very first. 

A public-school religious census gave every de- 
partment new names for prospective pupils. 


From Miss Mary Bailey Wiliams, Druid Hills 
Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Ga.: 


On September 11 preceding Rally Day, we had a 
general teachers’ meeting at which time possible 
ways of carrying out Rally Day were discussed and 
defnite plans were made. Each teacher was asked 
to visit the pupils of his or her class before Rally 


First Presbyterian 


Day. We do not have any record of just how many 
calls were made, but it did prove helpful, and now 
many of the teachers are visiting their new classes 
too. 


From Miss Mary C. Williams, First Presbyterian 
Church, Bristol, Tenn.: 


In preparing for Rally Day, I met with our teach- 
ers and officers. After the necessary arrangements 
were made for promotion and for new teachers, 
plans were made for the program and quotas for 
the attendance were determined. These quotas were 
later accepted by classes and departments. 

The last Sunday in September was Promotion 
Day and Visitation Day. Each teacher and super- 
intendent was urged to visit all pupils, but where 
this was impossible, to visit irregular pupils. 

Notices were put in the church calendar and 
also in the newspaper. Posters were used in each 
department and in the adult classes. Offering en- 
velopes were given out the Sunday before. 


From Mrs. F. C. Stanton, Independent Presbyterian 
Church, Savannah, Ga.: 


Visitation Day the Sunday before Rally Day and 
the follow-up during that week. 
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From Mrs. Helen T. Vass, 
Church, Tampa, Fla.: 

For several years we have felt handicapped in 
appealing for special offerings for benevolent causes. 
The difficulty encountered in meeting our local 
expense budget and a hesitancy caused by a feeling 
of financial insecurity in the lives of our people 
resulted in a very small Rally Day offering. 

This year the great need of the cause of Sunday 
School Extension was presented by facts and figures 

at our workers’ conference. intelligent leaders did 

not hesitate after that to present the opportunity 
for sharing to their groups. The superintendent 
told interesting stories of Sunday School Extension 
work, and the result was an offering more than 
double the amount of previous years—an offering 
gladly given. 

Our graded Sunday school meets in widely sepa- 
rated groups. It is not easy to get them to be 
enthusiastic about a change ‘of routine which will 
bring them all together, even for one Sunday. We 
asked each group, from the Primaries up, to select a 
Bible verse that meant a great deal to them, with 
which to answer the roll call as a group. It was in- 
teresting to see the eagerness with which verses 
were suggested, and all made a fine response. 
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From Miss Nelle Morton, First Presbyterian Church, 
Staunton, Va.: 

An effort was made to stress ev ery Sunday during 
October as a rallying or “beginning-again” time for 
our Sunday school. Much stress was placed on 
Church Loy alty during the month. During this 
month efforts were made on the part of the teachers 
to visit in the children’s homes, to sit with their 
children in church, and to do at least one activity 
with their groups which would result in a definite 
contribution to the church. 


From Miss Charlotte Persinger, First Presbyterian 
Church, Shreveport, La.: 

The most successful thing about our Rally Day 
program was the fact that we got over to our people 
in a small way something of the significance of the 
day in respect to the great opportunity it offered 
for spreading the gospel. It had been looked upon 
more as a day for starting up the work of the 
church school after the vacation period, with prac- 


tically no thought given to the opportunity of 
serving others. 


From Miss Alice Inman, formerly of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Anderson, S. C., now with 
Church of Covenant, Wilmington, N. C.: 

There are two factors which contributed to our 
success in our Rally Day program. The first was, 
careful planning far ahead of time. The superin- 
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tendents met and discussed it in the late spring, 
and began to plan. 

The second was my going up to Montreat and 
hearing Dr. Edward Grant tell of the problems and 
difficulties and unpaid bills of the Committee of 
Religious Education in Richmond. His statement 
of all benevolent money going into the benevolent 
work of the Committee was helpful. By being in 
his class I got an early copy of the Rally Day 
program, and it impressed me then and later as being 
the best one ever sent out for this purpose. By 
listening to Dr. Grant we all gained a new vision 
of the work of Sunday School Extension. We 
brought this new devision home to our workers. 


From Miss Elizabeth Glasscock, First Presbyterian 
Church, Kilgore, Texas: 

The most successful thing we did in preparing 
for Rally Day was to go carefully over the lists 
of pupils and prospects and prepare lists and cards 
for the church-wide visitation which took place on 
the Sunday preceding Rally Day, and to line up the 
members of our teaching force and congregation to 
do the visiting. We divided the congregation into 
districts and gave a certain district to a number of 
persons. We put each name of person or family on 
a separate slip of paper, pink for inactive church 
members, and white for prospects, and gave these 
slips to each person, not over seven to any one 
person. When these slips were returned the data 
was transferred to the Sunday-school file and to 
our church-prospect file, which is kept up-to-date as 
far as possible at all times. Our attendance made a 
great jump on Rally Day and has maintained its 
high rate ever since. It has been an improvement 
over other years when the tendency was to drop 
after Rally Day. Part of this may have been due 
to the fact that we asked each teacher to stress that 
this was only a beginning and not the end of our 
efforts to attend. 

Instead of sending out Rally Day invitation cards, 
we sent a letter to parents of all children in our 
school and children whom we hoped to reach. One 
child of underprivileged parents said this, “My 
mother got your letter today and she said we cer- 
tainly were coming to Sunday school, Sunday. She 
said she would come too, if she were not sick.” 

Some strangers in town had sent their children 
one Sunday. When called on they were very de- 
lighted and said no one had called on them before, 
since they had been in town, about two months. 
It won their hearts immediately. 


From Miss Alice P. Rivers, North Avenue Church, 
Atlanta, Ga.: 


We had our Promotion Day the week before, 
quietly and without any general exercise. 


At a 
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certain time each class was sent up after being given 
certificates and after brief exercises. They were 
welcomed in the new department or class and the 
work proceeded according to schedule. In this 
way the children became familiar with their new 


surroundings before Rally Day. 


From Miss Frances Middleton, First Presbyterian 
Church, Kingsport, Tenn.: 


I must give credit to the entire group of Sunday- 
school teachers and officers for the most successful 
thing that was done for Rally Day. We had felt 
that our Sunday church school was not up to par 
in work and in attendance, and we wanted to do 
something to remedy that and make Rally Day a 
real rallying of our forces for Christ. In a meeting 
in August we “pooled” our thoughts and ideas and 
devised the following plans: 

Knowing that the first Sunday in October was 
Rally Day and that the month of October was 
Loy alty Month in our Church, we decided to have 
the four Sundays in September as Loyalty Month 
in our Sunday church school, leading up to Rally 
Day, and then in order to eveid the “after Rally 
Day let-down” continue the Loyalty Month in the 
church during October. During those weeks in 
September some very definite individual attention 
was paid to every member of our church. One 
week every home was visited by a team of men, 
not canvassing for money but to get every member 
to pledge himself to worship with us on Sunday at 
the Sunday-school period, the second week letters 
went to every member; the third week phone calls 
were made to every one; and the fourth week 
cards were mailed out. During the last week be- 
fore Rally Day a real old-fashioned Sunday- 
school picnic was held on the church grounds. 
(The lawn is beautiful and big enough to have five 
or six groups of games going at once.) We are 
feeling now that Rally Day was a definite success 
and that this particular program has cemented the 
feeling of fellowship in our church. 


From Miss Lucy H. Pell, First Presbyterian Church, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


The most successful thing we did in planning 
for Rally Day was the annual visitation of pupils by 
the teacher. In adult classes, members of the class 
did this visiting. The college girls were given a 
party at the church a week before, so that they 
might be reached as a group instead of being visited 
individually, but the teachers of the smaller classes 
were all supposed to visit their pupils on Promotion 
Sunday afternoon if they had not already done so 
the week or two before. This year a light supper 
was served at the church at six o’clock, when re- 
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ports were made and interesting information given. 
One of our departments, the Beginners, with an 
enrollment of eighty-six, reported every member 
visited with the exception of two who lived some 
distance in the country. It was unanimously agreed 
by those present that this annual visiting is most 
worth while. Of course, it is not supposed to be 
the only visiting done during the year, but it does 
encourage some teachers not to put it off too long. 


From Miss Virginia Smith, 
Church, Fayetteville, N.C. 


The superintendent of the church school, the 
pastor, and the heads of departments met together. 
They had previously been given marked copies of 
the program and asked to. study them. After a 
prayer, we had an open discussion as to best method 
of presentation. Each supervisor coéperated to the 
fullest and acted as the one to get over the plans to 
his group. Other publicity methods used were the 
bulletin, local newspaper, cards to each family in 
the congregation, and personal letters to the 
teachers of the adult classes. 


From Miss Lilla P. Keller, 
Church, Jacksonville, Fla. 


This was the first time we ever attempted a 
“Home-Coming Day,” having it the day before 
school started on Monday. It was a real success so 
far as attendance was concerned, and contributed 
much toward getting the children back into Sunday 
school as they go back to school. 

The “Home- ‘Coming Supper” for Sunday-school 
workers was well attended and very inspiring. 
Every departmental superintendent told of the goals 
for the coming year. 
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From Mrs. B. Starr Boardman, Broadway Presby- 
terian Church, Fort Worth, Texas. 


I personally thought that the Rally Day program 
for 1936 was the best arranged service that I have 
seen for a long time, and have heard many others 
say the same thing. A committee of five was ap- 
pointed to adapt it to our needs. We had the 11 
o’clock hour for the Rally Day program, and used 
the service as outlined, with the exception of omit- 
ting two songs to give more time for the message 
by the pastor, and we also included in the service 
the presentation of Bibles to the graduates from the 
Primary to Junior Department. The Bibles were 
given by the superintendent of the Primary De- 
partment and presented by Dr. Hardie. Then one 
of the boys presented a Bible to Dr. Hardie, and 
one of the girls presented a Bible to Mrs. Sue Barnes, 
who has given twenty-five years of service to the 
boys and girls in that department. 
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Using Our Talents 


By Jutta Benson ParKER 


To each of His children the Master gives 
Some talent to use while on earth he lives, 
Ere He comes again to claim His own. 
Either great or small, as the Lord sees best, 
These talents are given us to invest 
In a harvest for Him from seeds we’ve sown. 


Then right to work let us quickly go 

In the Master’s service here below, 

For when we think not He will suddenly come. 
An account of his service from each He’ll ask, 
And faithful discharge of ‘our earthly task 
Will receive a reward and a heavenly home. 


How hard to be cast into darkness drear, 

Away from the Master’s face so dear, 

The sad, sad fate of the unfaithful one. 

So faithful and true may we be found 

When the Master shall come to receive His pound 
And hear said to us that blessed “Well done.” 





The Silver Anniversary Auxiliary Training School 


Nore: This interesting report of the Silver Anniversary Montreat Auxiliary Training School which met in Montreat, 
N. C., July 7-14, 1937, was written by Mrs. Norwood Phelps of Jacksonville, Florida. Those who were unable to attend 
the Training School will read these daily letters with the keenest interest—and, those who were at Montreat will enjoy 
them also. In this report it was impossible to give the many special anniversary messages heard at Montreat. The October 


Survey will carry some of these.—Editors. 


Montreat, N. C., Wednesday, July 7, 1937. 
Dear Mary: 


Since you were disappointed and could not come 
to the Training School, I am going to keep my 
word and write you about it every day. 

It was grand getting here on Tuesday because 
we had an opportunity to meet so many Auxiliary 
women from all parts of our Church, among them 
being members of the Assembly’s Committee on 
Woman’s Work, and the Woman’s Advisory Com- 
mittee. There are twenty-six women in this group, 
for as you know the Woman’s Advisory Committee 
is composed of the sixteen synodical presidents and 
the Secretary of Woman’s Work, Miss Mc- 
Gaughey, and as associate members, the eight mem- 
bers of the Committee on Woman’s Work, and the 
Treasurer, Miss Gibbins. They had been in con- 


ference for a week prior to the Training School, 
and their report was given this morning at the Pres- 
byterial Presidents’ Conference, by the Chairman 
of the Woman’s Advisory Committee, Mrs. J. M. 
Edenfield of Florida. 


The presbyterial presidents are the “old timers” 
and must be in the know to help members from 
their presbyterial who are here for the first time. 
To be a leader you must know a little more and 
know it first, so presbyterial presidents were given 
advance information about the Study Books, 
Glorious Living, and Other Men Labored, and Yes- 
teryears. They sounded so interesting that I am 
sure if I had a copy of any one of them I should be 
burning the midnight electricity instead of writing 
to you. 


This afternoon from two to four there was a con- 
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ference on interracial work. It was for the purpose 
of discovering ways to enlarge and strengthen our 
work among the Negroes through our Negro 
Women’s Conferences. One-week conferences are 
held in Virginia, Appalachia, Arkansas, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi, and informative reports were given by the 
chairmen of these conferences. We made a com- 
parative chart showing points in which the con- 
ferences were similar and ones giving unusual fea- 
tures. The combined findings are going to be tab- 
ulated and available to those putting on conferences 
next year. Most of the programs had as their theme 
the building of a Christian home. I had always 
thought that our one-day conferences for Negro 
women were fine, but, after listening to the reports 
of those held for one week, ours ‘sounded rather 
weak. Do you think next year we might have ours 
for two or three days and so grow from a weak 
one into a week one? The importance of the Ne- 
groes continuing to sing their Spirituals was 
stressed, and in closing, a recommendation was read 
from the Woman’s Advisory Committee as to our 
responsibility as individuals in the prevention of 
that awful crime of lynching. I think we, as indi- 
viduals, should give our endorsement to the work 
of the organization, the Association of Southern 
Women for the Prevention of Lynching. 

Tonight we were formally welcomed by Dr. 
Anderson, President of the Mountain Retreat Asso- 
ciation. At the last meeting of the General Assem- 
bly, he was also elected Chairman of their Stand- 
ing Committee on Woman’s Work. As the Auxil- 
lary was organized in Montreat, each year is a real 
home-coming. All the faculty were on the plat- 
form, and were introduced by Miss McGaughey. 
There were some bright new faces along with our 
old favorites, so tried and true. 

The program Committee was introduced. This 
was composed of Miss McGaughey, Mrs. L. D. Mc- 
Auley, Chairman of the Woman’s Work Commit- 
tee, and Mrs. J. M. Edenfield, Chairman of the 
Woman’s Advisory Committee. Mrs. Edenfield ex- 
tended greetings and Mrs. McAuley gave the ad- 
dress of the evening. Mary, she said we should 
think of our auxiliary as an enlarged family; that 
each of us should be a “big sister” with a loving 
heart. Consideration for the elderly members, un- 
derstanding for the young people, love for the un- 
lovely, an forgiveness for the wayward, are only a 
few of the things she said are to be practiced by a 
“big sister.” I am going to sleep with her last sen- 
tence ringing in my ears: “We who hear Christ’s 
insistent call must answer with our best and our all.” 
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The day began with our family altar at 7:30, 
and we are to have a different leader each morn- 
ing. We are having morning worship in the audi- 
torium and Gaither Hall chapel each day at 8:45. 
Mr. and Mrs. White are with us again and they 
add so much to the spirit of worship with their 
beautiful music. The Prayer Calendar is used at 
this time, the Scripture reading and petitions listed 
for the day. 

The first class period, I attended Mrs. Russell’s 
class on Methods for Bible Study, and she told us 
she was going to use everything from a crossword 
puzzle to a project in presenting Ephesians. These 
innovations in the teaching should prove a pleas- 
ing variation from the old lecture method or the 
question-and-answer style. At Oxford University 
they have a term paper, and Mrs. Russell is giving 
us just one assignment for the whole Training 
School and it is this: 

Imagine you are a member of the church at Ephesus and 
have heard this epistle read. Embody in a letter to a friend 
what this epistle means to you. 

Miss Steele is also teaching Ephesians, and she 
has dared any one to find her without a copy of 
this epistle on her person any time during the 
twenty-four hours for the w eek that she is here. 
She is stressing the memorizing accurately of the 
key verse of each chapter. (Satan misquotes Scrip- 
ture.) 

Dr. W. M. Elliott, platform Bible Leader, is giv- 
ing us “Studies in Practical Christian Living.” He 
said that God always carries out His mighty pur- 
poses through dedicated personalities. He based his 
study on Judges 6:34, and gave as a literal transla- 
tion, “The Spirit of Jehovah clothed himself with 
Gideon.” Now Gideon was an ordinary man, his 
family was the poorest, and he was the least in his 
family, but he was mightily used of God. The next 
time I want to ask why somebody doesn’t do a cer- 
tain task, the question that I must answer first is 
why do not I do it. The unused abilities of Chris- 
tians, he said, is the exultation of hell, the surprise 
of Heaven, the loss of man, and the grief of God. 

At noon Mrs. Robert Dewell of Florida is con- 
ducting a literature class in which she is offering 
“First Aids for Your Auxiliary.” The invitation 
was “If your auxiliary needs aid and is worth sav- 
ing, come.” She is not presenting any new litera- 
ture, but giving a new conception of the w ays in 
which the literature we already have can be used 
effectively. 

I didn’t miss the July circle meeting after all, as 
Mrs. J. M. Walker of Colliersville, Tennessee, con- 
ducted one here in Montreat this afternoon. No one 
can tell me now that a circle meeting with Bible 





readings, educational program, and business cannot 
be conducted in an hour, because I saw it done. 

At 5:15 P.M., the Training School picture was 
taken. I think they will have to get a larger hill 
and a bigger camera if the number attending the 
Training “School keeps increasing. This year, over 
goo registered, but there were nearer 2000 in attend- 
ance at most of the sessions—well over 3000 at 
some. 

At Vespers we had heard Miss Mabel Hall from 
Highland, Ky., talk at the remodeled Winsborough 
Building. In the auditorium, at 8 o’clock, Mrs. 
Edenfield presided over the annual meeting. There 
was an “Auld Lang Syne” feature when the past 
svnodical presidents were honored. Under the title 
of “We grow by deeds not words,” our Birthday 
Gifts for the past sixteen years were presented. The 
Birthday Gift for this year was $43,414.06. We 
believe yet more will come in, but it was a joy to 
experience the presentation of this gift to Dr. C. 
Darby Fulton, representing the Executive Commit- 
tee of Foreign Missions, who will administer this 
gift in Brazil. 

Tami, our lovely Japanese student from Agnes 
Scott College, presented a handsome Japanese Bible 
as a token of appreciation for our Birthday Offering 
two years ago to the Golden Castle College at 
Nagoya, Japan. 

Mrs. Edenfield gave the following challenge to 
the women of the Southern Presbyterian Church: 
“The Woman’s Advisory Committee, believing that 
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the family altar and the family worship in the 
sanctuary are the rightful heritage of children in 
Christian homes, does, in this Silver Anniv ersary 
Year, sound a clarion call to family and church 
worship. Let the women of the Auxiliary remem- 
ber that this day is the Sabbath of the Lord their 
God, and, accompanied by their united families, 
lead the way to the House of God, there to lift 
their hearts and voices in prayer and praise to Him. 
And the Woman’s Advisory Committee, constantly 
bearing in mind the great Commission of our Lord, 
‘Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature’ does enjoin the women to go forth 
and witness unto the Lord, ‘unto the uttermost part 
of the earth, having full confidence and faith in the 
promise, ‘Lo, I am with you alway even unto the end 
of the « world. dug 

Miss McGaughey presented the annual report 
under the caption: “Yesterday, Today, and To- 
morrow.” This report was made at General Assem- 
bly on May 20, which was the real anniversary of 
the birth of the Auxiliary. The report is in printed 
form and is available to all presidents. 

The meeting was closed with the entire audience 
singing the new anniversary song composed by 
Mrs. J. M. Edenfield. It is called “Advance with 
Christ,” and I want us to be sure and have it sung 
at our next inspirational meeting. 


Friday, July 9, 1937. 
This morning I went to the worship service in 
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Gaither Hall. It was conducted by Mrs. S. H. 
Askew, and she endeavored to have us seek God in 
nature, providence, and grace. The scenery here is 
so beautiful we cannot help being aware of His 
handiwork. We refrained from prayers of peti- 
tion and instead voiced only our praise. I do not 
think we can serve except in the spirit of worship, 
nor truly worship except in a spirit of willingness 
to serve. 

Miss Annie Tait Jenkins is teaching a class on 
“Missionary Education in the Local Church.” Each 
one is being asked the pertinent question, “Is mine 
a missionary-minded church?” One of the assign- 
ments is to work out a plan for a Church School of 
Missions which will include all age-groups of the 
church. Christ’s plan is that the whole Church 
the whole gospel to the whole world. Don’t tell 
the men of our church, but I am plotting against 
them. We may have to resort to subterfuge but we 
shall get them yet! 

Mrs. Dewell is teaching a class on ways to pre- 
sent the Home Mission study book, Other Men 
Labored. One truth is self-evident, and that is that 
an interesting, informative class does not just hap- 
pen, but if our women labored the results would 
be in gratifying proportion. If we observe these 
P’s and Q’s the success is assured: Prayer, prior 
preparation, previous publicity, patience and per- 
severance, and personality. Qualifications of a 
leader of such a group: a genuine interest in mis- 
sions, a thorough knowledge of the subject, and 





the ability to pass on information and enthusiasm. 

Dr. Elliott spoke to-day on “The Fine Art of 
Discrimination.” It certainly is true that many 
choose the good but not the best. I just love the 
modern translation of Luke 10:42, which reads, 
“Mary has chosen the best dish and is not to be 
dragged away from it.” Doesn’t that throw new 
light on the truth for you? 

Miss McGaughey is having a special conference 
for presby terial presidents each day at noon. At 
this time she is emphasizing the spiritual and mis- 
sionary implications of the theme and motto for 
this year, and planning for the accomplishment of 
the goal of every woman enlisted for Christ. They 
are also pondering on such heart- -searching ques- 
tions as: “Is my attitude withering or witnessing? 
“Is my vision localized or limitless?” “Am I too 
busy to be a blessing?” “Is my Christianity trite or 
a trust?” “Am I a specialist in the impossible?” 
(We learned yesterday that impossible is a “block- 
head of a word.”) 

This afternoon all of the synodicals had their 
parties and as I went to the Florida party held in 
Assembly Inn, I saw various groups enjoying the 
fellowship of the ones from their own states. One 
of these parties was held on the lawn near the audi- 
torium. 

This was Foreign Mission night and we had a 
message from five fields. Dr. Price, retiring Mod- 
erator of the General Assembly, spoke on China; 
Mrs. Baker on Brazil; and Mrs. Monroe on Japan. 
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A letter written by Mrs. Julia Lake Kellersberger in 
Africa was read by Miss DuBose, and one from 
Korea, bringing greetings on our Twenty-fifth An- 
niversary, was read by Miss McGaughey. All mis- 
sionaries here on furlough, and their children, were 
introduced by Dr. H. Kerr Taylor. 

Dr. Darby Fulton brought the address of the 
evening. He told us why he went to Japan and 
Korea, and explained the necessity for closing our 
schools in Korea. Our missionaries could not be 
forced to attend the ceremonies at the Shinto 
shrines and participate in them. I had previously 
’ thought of the closing of the schools as a defeat and 
a calamity, but, as I listened to Dr. Fulton, I was 
convinced it was a triumph and a victory. We 
could compromise policy, but not principle. I 
thank God for such a man as Dr. Fulton to head our 
Foreign Mission Committee. His decision and re- 
ply was based on Daniel 3:17-18. 


Saturday, July 10, 1937. 

I attended Dr. Claude Pritchard’s class this morn- 
ing. He is teaching the content of the Home Mis- 
sion study book, Other Men Labored. Dr. Pritch- 
ard, as educational Secretary of Assembly’s Home 
Missions Committee, has had an opportunity to 
visit all the work, and it is his personal experiences 
that have warmed our hearts and fired us with new 
admiration for the home missionaries. One of the 
questions we can help decide is: “Shall our immi- 
grants become Christians or criminals?” There is 
a larger number of criminals today than of men en- 
listed in our army and navy combined. Isn’t that 
alarming? 

Dr. P. H. Carmichael is teaching “Christian Adult 
Education.” It was formerly believed that adults 
could not learn, but recent researches clearly indi- 
cate that adults can learn effectively. One has only 
to look at our own Auxiliary members for a superb 
illustration. If we solve the “parent problem,” he 
said, then most of the “child problems” would take 
care of themselves. I recommend to you Adult 
Learning, by Thorndyke, and The Attitude of Jesus 
Toward Women, by Southard. 

Dr. Henry Sweets, the Executive Secretary of 
the Committee on Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief, spoke on the Ministers’ Annuity Fund, 
which is the unfinished task of the Church. He 
explained how sane and sensible the plan is and all 
the difficulties that would be solved by its adoption. 
Many ministers could be transferred and some re- 
tired. Twenty-four other denominations have al- 
ready proven it to be a successful method of car- 
ing for their aged ministers, and we, too, should 
provide for our ministers such a benefit. 

No conferences were held at noon today, so that 
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every one might visit the Prayer Room, or enjoy 
the rhododendron, or indulge in a little apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of nature here so lavishly pro- 
vided for us. 


This afternoon the annual reception was held in 
the Winsborough Building. It was such a joy to 
meet all of our officers and faculty in this delight- 
fully informal manner. 


The pageant, based on our souvenir historical 
book, Yesteryears, was given this evening. The 
book was written by our beloved Secretary Emeri- 
tus, Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, and the pageant, 
under the direction of Mrs. Sara Lee Timmons, as- 
sisted by Mrs. W. E. Crane, vividly portrayed the 
courage and consecration of the pioneer women 
who had a great vision for the glorification of God 
through the women of our Church. It is altogether 
fitting that we pause in this, our Silver Anniversary 
year, to pay tribute to these founders and brave 
leaders. The candlelighting service climaxed this 
impressive evening. 


Sunday, July 11, 1937 


Dr. H. H. Thompson, pastor of the First Church, 
Bristol, Tenn., preached the sermon this morning. 
It was at this church that the decision was made, by 
the 1912 General Assembly, that the w omen might 
establish the Auxiliary, with their own “superin- 
tendent of Woman’s Work.” Dr. Thompson spoke 
to us from his rich experiences in personal wit- 
nessing. 

There were three half-hour periods of praise and 
prayer this afternoon. Mrs. J. B. Bisceglia, wife of 
the pastor of the Italian Mission at Kansas City, 
talked to us at the vesper service. I was surprised 
to learn of the scope of their work, but to me the 
most astonishing statement she made was that in 
twenty years no boy from the mission had ever 
gone wrong. Isn’t that wonderful? 


This evening Dr. Richard Orme Flinn of Atlanta 
preached to us, and prepared us for the communion 
service. The elements were administered to about 
2500 people, and we were asked to retire to our 
respective Montreat homes in quiet. It added much 
to the solemnity of the occasion. Don’t you think 
we could try this sometime? 


Monday, July 12, 1937. 


This morning I attended Mrs. J. Earl Hooks’ class 
in Methods I, and she was discussing the purpose 
of the circles. Stress not only counting all the 
women but making all the women count, she said, 
adding that this can be achieved by: 
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Department of 
Woman's Work 


C reating an intimate friendly atmosphere 

Introducing Mrs. Timid, Mrs. Gay, and Mrs. 
Capable to the Auxiliary work 

R caching the unused, unenlisted woman 

C hallenging every woman 

L eading to trained membership 

E ndeavoring to inspire her to choose not the 
good but the best 

S tressing the true meaning of stewardship. 


In the class in Methods II, taught by Mrs. Alex- 
ander Maitland, she gave the ten necessary quali- 
fications of a program chairman and the duties of 
the program committee. It seemed to me the most 
important one of the ten qualifications for the pro- 
gram chairman was joy in service, as this was in- 
terpreted to mean “Jesus Over You.” The secret of 
success for the committee was to plan ahead and 
then in regard to the program itself let us remember 
a word said is worth a page read. Our program 
chairman might find it profitable to read How to 
Win Friends and Influence People, by Dale Car- 
negie. 

At the Bible hour, Dr. Elliott gave us “Jesus’ way 
to get rid of our enemies.” See Matt. 5:43-48. Dr. 
Elliott tells us about our faults, but he smiles when 
he does it, and we just love it. 

Miss Natalie Lancaster, Dean of the General As- 
sembly’s Training School, made a fourfold plea for 
our institution. We are to: 


G ather information about it 
A nnounce it 
T urn young people to it and 
S tand by it. 


Miss Lucile DuBose is teaching a class especially 
for mothers on “Missionary Education in the 
Home.” Today she talked on the value and pleasure 
of good stories. She told us several stories, and I may 
be in my second childhood but I certainly enjoyed 
them thoroughly. She lives at “Box 330,’ "Nashville, 
Tenn. You should write for a list of stories and 

ames for your children. 

This afternoon was a busy time for everybody. 
There were personal interviews from 3 to 40 clock, 
and conferences for all cause secretaries, historians, 
treasurers, and recording secretaries, from 4 to 5:30 
o’clock. The historical exhibit in the Assembly Inn 
is certainly an interesting place for any member of 
the Presby terian Church. 

At the vesper service this evening, Mrs. Andrew 
Bramlett, Dean of Oklahoma Presbyterian College, 
spoke to us about her Indian girls. She contrasted 
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the progressive attitude of the Choctaw, Cherokee, 
and Chicasaw girls with the backward condition of 
the Creeks and Seminoles. The difference is due to 
the fact that missionary work has been done < among 
the first three tribes for 120 years, and work among 
the last two is a recent enterprise. 

This evening Dr. P. H. Carmichael spoke on “Ad- 
ventures in Christian Living.” He told us that the 
great adventures of the future are not to be in the 
physical or mental realm but in the spiritual; and 
that we cannot achieve the thrill of this great ad- 
venture except through a great personality, even 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Tuesday, July 13, 1937. 


Mrs. Ben Knox is teaching a class for the busi- 
ness women. Last night they attended the meeting 
in a body, and afterw ards they had a party, and 
each was asked to bring a missionary as the price 
of admission. The fellow ship was great. Their 
discussions have centered around first, the business 
woman in the church, and second, the church 
woman in the business world. They are all going 
home to sell insurance. Just listen to this: “Regular 
church attendance plus daily devotion is insurance 
against religious indifference and spiritual poverty.” 
Don’t you think that is the kind of insurance we 
all need? 

At Mrs. Askew’s class on personal witnessing, 
Mrs. Harry Monroe, a missionary on furlough from 
Japan, told of the miracles God is doing in Japan. 
She told of one girl who has been instrumental in 
bringing seventy people to Christ. Many would 
be brought to Christ if we only linked His Name 
with our good deeds. Her second plea was that we 
assume the responsibility for those whom God has 
placed near us. It took twenty-five of us last year 
to bring one soul to Christ. I feel ashamed, don’t 
you? 

Dr. Elliott spoke today on a “Technique for Spir- 
itual Growth.” Perhaps we all long for a higher 
life than we have known, but we are too prone to 
remain where we are spiritually because we take 
conversion as the goal instead of the starting point 
of Christian experience. 

At vespers today we had the pleasure of hearin 
Mrs. R. P. Richardson of Augusta, Ga., for the last 
fourteen years a missionary at Taco, China. Her 
husband was present and also her four children, all 
of whom were born in China. They sang the 23rd 
Psalm in Chinese. Chinese words are formed from 
symbols placed one over the other. “Lamb” over 

“me” are the symbols which together make right- 
eousness. Isn’t that a beautiful meaning? 

Tonight we had an evening of music by Miss 
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Yosko Saito of Japan. She sang in our Florida chain 
of missionary assemblies three years ago. She sang 
in French, Japanese, German, and English. She was 
accompanied on the piano by Miss Mary Beeson 
of Johnson City, Tenn. Afterward Miss Saito auto- 
graphed many programs which will serve as a sweet 
reminder of this talented friend. When Japan is 
mentioned I shall think of her gentleness and charm 
instead of the militaristic attitude of its political 
leaders. 


Wednesday, July 14, 1937. 


Mrs. C. S. Shawhan has taught a class in Parlia- 
mentary Law. Here we learn to preside with Chris- 
tian common sense and courtesy. Today we sang 
our parliamentary song and united in our special 
prayer. Each member answered roll call with some 
point in parliamentary law she had learned while 
taking this course. The credit students put on a 
novel flower drill which was both amusing and in- 
structive. They all testified they had learned much 
and also learned there is much to be learned. 


Dr. Elliott gave us our final Bible lesson, using 
the subject, “Fortunate Misfortunes.” See II Cor. 
12:9, 10. Misfortunes make a contribution to our 
lives which nothing else can supply. Christianity 
does not promise immunity from trouble but the 
power to triumph in the midst of it. 


Mrs. Lewis Lancaster gave us another fine mes- 
sage on China at the vesper service tonight. 

Tonight we were honored by having Dr. D. Clay 
Lilly, the present Moderator ‘of our General As- 
sembly, bring us greetings and bestow upon us the 
benediction of that great body. His message was 
based on: “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant: thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things.” 

A group of songs by the boys choir of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, under the direction of Mr. Coleman 
Cooper, delighted the audience. 
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Certificates were awarded nineteen women who 
had completed eight units of credit. 

A wire from Mrs. Winsborough was read by Mrs. 
Edenfield, who repeated the challenge of the 
Woman’s Advisory Committee. 

Dr. Edward D. Grant brought the final address, 
taking our theme, “Advancing with Christ,” as his 
subject. If we are to advance there must be no “sit 
down strikers” in the Auxiliary. The young peo- 
ple present the hope of the realization of our earn- 
est early purposes. The Bible must form an inte- 
gral part of all education. 

No doubt you have been expecting me to tell you 
about World Fellowship House, which is being 
erected at Montreat from our Birthday offering of 
last year. It was started in January, ‘but it is ee 
completed. Perhaps you will be writing to me 
about its dedication next summer. 

As I now review our Training School, this twenty- 
fifth anniversary year, I am struck with the truth 
of this statement that was made up here: “When 
we were sixteen, everything was thrilling; when we 
were twenty-one, everything was important, now 
that we are twenty-five, everything must stand the 
inquisitive scrutiny of a questioning mind.” As I 
attended classes I found more pertinent questions 
asked than final statements made. Such expressions 
as, “In light of the present facts I draw this con- 
dion” or “The truth, as I see it now, would lead 
me to believe,” were frequently used. We all feel 
there is no need for an increase in our organiza- 
tion but for a deepening of the spiritual life of the 
members. We are no longer children, or even 
young people, but adults, and must proceed in the 
light of mature knowledge and judgment. I Cor. 
13:11. 

Parting is sweet sorrow, and these friendships 
that have ripened into deep affection must be 
severed, but we look with joy to returning home 
to other loved ones such as you. 

Love, 
Minnte Louise. 





Phillips Brooks 


(Continued from page 518) 


native land. And so the Christian, living and dying for his 
brethrens’ souls, learns the value of those souls for which 
Christ lived and died.” 


PEACE AND Joy IN Curist 


Phillips Brooks was not given to speaking of his 
religious experience, but one day, in response to a 
young preacher’s request for a personal word, he 
spoke of the peace and joy which an indwelling 
Christ brought to his life: 


“I cannot tell you how personal this grows to me,” he 
said. “He is here. He knows me and I know Him. It is 
no figure of speech. It is the realest thing in the world. 
And every day makes it realer. And one wonders with 
delight what it will grow to as the years go on. .. . Less and 
less, I think, grows the consciousness of seeking God. Greater 
and greater grows the certainty that He is seeking us, and 
giving Himself to us to the complete measure of our present 
capacity. That is love—not that we love Him, but that He 
loved us.” 


—Reprinted by permission from The Presbyterian. 
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A Weditation 


The Epistle of Paul to the Romans, which has been called “The Perfect Gospel,” or “The 
Cathedral of the Christian Faith,” sets forth the doctrine of justification by faith in such great 
verses as the following: 


There is no respect of persons with God. ... All have sinned... . The wages of sin is death; 
but the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord. Where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound. |The gospel of Christ] is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that beliieveth. Therefore we conclude that a man is justified by faith. There- 
fore being justified by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. Rom. 
S558, $522, 2g, 0294, Gray, yh, G1 


Paul not only presents the doctrine of justification by faith, but issues innumerable calls to prac- 
tical Christian living. As we who are following the Daily Bible Readings from the New Testa- 
ment are led to read from this epistle during the month, let us note the other great gospel verses 
and the writer’s many exhortations to Christian living, such as: 


“Be ye transformed,’ Rom. 12:2. Up to this chapter the author has been presenting Christ 
and His perfect provision for man’s eternal and full salvation. Here Paul exhorts the Christian 
to be dissatisfied with his present condition and to exercise himself in courage to be different. 
“Knowing ... that our old man is crucified with him (Christ) ,” there is no place for sin in our 
lives any longer. Just as truly as Christ died on the Cross, sin must die out in the Christian who 
would be a new creature in Christ. It is not enough that we recognize sin, and even hate its re- 
sults, but we must be strong to decide that sin must be crucified. That is what Paul meant when 
he id “I am crucified with Christ,” and that is what he is calling the Christian to experience 
when he said, “Be ye transformed.” 


“Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ,” Rom. 13:14. Now that sin has been crucified with Christ, 
we are prepared to adorn His personality. Nothing will convince the world that sin has died out 
in us except a very real likeness to the Lord Jesus Christ, “for if we have been planted together 
in the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection”—a living likeness 
of our loving Lord. OQuce sin is dead, the whole life is open to the invasion of His Holy Spirit 
who makes us conform to Christ’s image, not only in appearance but in holiness of character and 
sacrifice in service..- 


“Strive together with me in your prayers,” Rom. 15: 30. This call to prayer from the apostle 
is typical of the many calls which are constantly coming from workers in the Church both at 
home and in foreign lands. It is a call to share in the service of Christ around the world. Hav- 
ing made the decision about sin and come to life in Christ, the power manifest in Him is ready 
to be manifest in us. The only limitation to that power is in the intercessor himself. Christ 
promised, “Jf ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you.” All depends on our heart relationship to Him and our faith in prayer. Let 
us remind ourselves that it is the same high work in which our Lord is engaged for us, that we 
are called to share with others, and may we through experience realize the possibilities of power 
available to us as we pray: 


That we may have power to overcome the temptations of sin and grow in the likeness of Christ, that others may 
know that we belong to Him. 


That we may grow in our prayer life and become channels through which His power may flow to the ends of 
the earth. 





That the group conferences being held this month may be used of God to strengthen the work in the local 
auxiliaries. 


| 
| That during Church Paper Week many homes may become subscribers to our Church magazines, and that the 
| life of the families may be blessed in reading this Christian literature. 


That September may mark the rallying together of all Church organizations, and be a time of renewed consecra- 
tion for all Christians, that we may advance with Christ in service through His Church. 
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The Auxiliary Calendar for September 


The Auxiliary Meeting: 


Topic: Enlarging Home Horizons 

The subject of missionary education in the home 
is one that should be of interest to every Christian 
mother. Miss Lucile DuBose taught a class on this 
subject at Montreat, and it is she who has given us 
the program material for this meeting. What mis- 
sionary books are in your home? What missionary 
books have your children read? Does your home 
have in it a copy of “Glorious Living,” that unusual 
missionary book just off the press? This book is 
made up of sketches of the life and work of seven 
of our foreign women missionaries, two of whom 
are still living. Someone has said that it is a book 
that reads like a novel, but that it is more than a 
novel for one is keenly conscious that the charac- 
ters are not fanciful creations but real people. An- 
other says it takes you into the hearts and homes of 
these missionaries. The book is to be our General 
Reading book for February, but it is hoped that it 
will be read by every woman during these inter- 
vening months—and not only by every woman, but 
by the men and young people | in our homes. Each 
sketch makes one want to live a bigger, grander, 
more noble life—and the wonderful part about it 


is that after reading the book you feel that you can 
so live. Let us enlarge our Home Horizons and 
see that our families know more about our mission 
work and workers! 

THE CircLte MEETING 

Topic: “Wanted, a Leader” 

Here is a “want ad” for help! And it will require 
the services of many men and women and young 
people to fill the need! Be sure to attend your 
auxiliary meeting and find out all about it. If you 
are the leader of the program for this meeting, you 
will need a copy of the very interesting helps that 
are available to you from the Committee on 
Woman’s Work for only ro cents. 

SEPTEMBER AND LOYALTY 

For several years now, September has been desig- 
nated as Loy alty Month i in the Auxiliary. Summer 
is Over, vacation days are a thing of the past, scheols 
are opening, and in every department of the 
Church’s life we are looking forward to the last 
half of the year’s work. Let us begin it in earnest. 
Read the lovely poem, “Using Our Talents,” by 
Julia Benson Parker, in this issue of the Survey. It 
will challenge our loyalty to give our very best to 
carry on His work. 





For the Home Circle Chairmen 


Dear Home Circle Chairmen: 

September is the month to take stock and see 
what has been accomplished in our work thus far 
in the Church year. If we have neglected certain 
things that we were prompted to do, now is the 
time for action. Only too soon the Church year 
will be over, and when we make our annual report 
we want to feel that we have served well. Do we 
not? 

Through these pages since April we have sug- 
gested that your Home Circle members use the 
Daily Bible Readings. Have you asked your mem- 
bers if any of the questions asked in the booklet 
need any ‘explanation? Have you written the an- 
swers in your booklet and kept up with the daily 
reading, too? How often have you asked your 
members if they keep the Personal Guide constantly 
before them, and if it has been a challenge to them? 
Did you suggest that they use the Calendar of Ac- 
tivities as a Prayer Guide? Just think what a 
power these praying Home Circle members can be 
to our Church by their daily petitions for each 
month’s activities? 


If you did not use the suggestion last month to 
bring before your members Yesteryears, by all 
means do not fail to do so this month. If you can 
only purchase one book for your circle, please see 
that it is passed around to each member. It costs 
fifty cents and is written by Mrs. Winsborough. 
Were you privileged to see the pageant on Yester- 
years that was given in Montreat? Share this with 
your members. 


A new booklet called “A Guide to Prayer” is a 
splendid help for personal and intercessory prayer. 
It should be in the hands of every member of the 
Home Circle. Order a copy, price ten cents, from 
the Committee on Woman’s Work, and pass it 
around to your members. Some of them may want 
you to order a copy for them. For free distribution 
of literature write to the Committee on Woman’s 
Work and ask for some leaflets suitable for your 
use, giving the number desired and sending some 
postage. 


GRACE WISNER. 
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Winning Financial Freedom in the Church 


By R. D. BEepINGER* 


ORACE BUSHNELL said, “One more re- 
vival is needed, the consecration of the 
money power to God. When that rev ival 
comes, the Kingdom of God will come in a day.” 
Our personal experience has produced the belief 
that continuous instruction of a congregation along 
three lines of Scriptural principles will unloose the 
money power and create the revival. The limita- 
tion of space necessitates merely the statement of 
these principles and their illustrations. 


PRINCIPLES 


1. That the GIVING of MONEY is an essential 
part of the WORSHIP of GOD. Ps. 96:8-9. “Give 
unto the Lord the glory due unto his name: bring 
an offering ng, and come into his courts. O, worship 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” We may wor- 
ship God at times with empty hands, in meditation, 
in song, in preaching, in hearing, in attendance, in 
deeds of mercy. But a full-orbed, “in the beauty of 
holiness”? w orship must include our offering of 
money. Giving is more than a material offering. It 
is a spiritual service, an act of reverent worship. 

2. That EVERY BELIEVER should statedly 
worship God with money. I Cor. 16:2. “Upon the 
first day of the week let every one of you lay by 
him i in store, as God hath prospered him.” “Every 
one” excludes giving by proxy. Each member of 
the believer’s family must have a part in the worship 
through giving. It means that the very poor even 
are not excused. In neither the Old nor the New 
Testament can we discover a single exemption. 
The Starving widow of Zarephath was ordered to 
sustain Elijah. Christ accepted and commended the 
worship of the widow although her gift was “all 
her living.” The Every Member Canvass is the ef- 
fort of the Church to inculcate the idea that every 
believer should worship God with money. 


*Rev. R. D. Bedinger, D.D., is Superintendent of Home Missions, 
Asheville Presbytery. 


3. That every believer should statedly worship 
God with a PROPORTIONATE PART of his 
income. I Cor. 16:2. “As God hath prospered 
him.” Leviticus 27:30. “And all the TITHE of 
the land, whether of the seed of the land, or of the 
fruit of the tree, is the Lord’s: it is holy unto the 
Lord.” The minimum proportion, established by 
God, with which ev ery believer should periodically 
worship God is ten per cent of his income. For 
several thousand years God financed His Church 
by means of this set standard, plus freewill offerings. 
Rightly understood and practiced there is no more 
danger of formalism and legalism than in the ob- 
servance of the law of the Sabbath, or of any 
other law. Why should we hesitate to teach and ob- 
serve a plan that manifestly has had God’s approval 
since His Church began with Abraham? 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


1. IN AFRICA. In 1913 we opened a mission 
station in the Belgian Congo that had not one Pres- 
byterian convert except the evangelists who entered 
with us. One goal was a self-supporting native 
church. For ten years we emphasized continuously 
the above three pr inciples. When transferred to an- 
other mission station, we left a self-supporting local 
native church with 650 members, an ordained na- 
tive pastor, elders, and deacons, and 45 out of 60 
outstations self- -supporting. Recently one of the 
Congo missionaries rejoiced our heart when he said, 
“The emphasis you gave to stew ardship and self- 
support was the salvation of our evangelistic work 
during the depression.” 

2. IN MISSISSIPPI. August 30, 1930, we became 
the first pastor of a newly-organized home-mission 
church. It had 61 members, a residence for house 
of worship, a debt on the property of $11,000, — 
and no benevolent budget. Within six months this 
church was self-supporting and had contributed 
$6.00 per member to benevolences. Within the next 
three years it had doubled its membership, trebled 
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its gifts to benevolences, and was the only church in 
the presbytery to accept an increased benevolent 
budget. It led the ‘presby tery in per capita gifts, in- 
creased the pastor’s salary three times, assumed part 
support of a foreign missionary, and reduced its 
debt by $5,000. Again the continuous emphasis of 
the above three principles resulted in financial free- 
dom and deepened spirituality. 

3. IN ASHEVILLE PRESBYTERY. Since May, 
1934, with constant emphasis of these principles, we 
have seen the self-supporting churches increase 
from 12 to 19. The finest codperation has been 
given by pastors and congregations. Debts on their 
church properties have been reduced or lifted. One 
energetic pastor, heartily teaching these principles, 
undertook the clearing of a $10,000 debt on his 
church. The Every Member Canvass was taken 
on the basis of the TITHE as the minimum pledge. 
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Most of his members signed such a pledge. At least 
two signed for TWO TENTHS. Aroused by such 
a challenge, many outside friends gladly helped. 
Within fourteen months the debt was paid and, on 
April 1, 1937, this church went to self-support. 
During this period more members were received on 
profession of faith than in any one of the previous 
fourteen years of this pastorate. Still again, financial 
freedom and revived interest resulted from the fol- 
lowing of God’s plan. 

Money power will be released and a revived con- 
dition will ensue in the church, or field, whose 
pastor will faithfully and continuously instruct his 
people along the Scriptural principles of EVERY 
MEMBER GIVING AS AN ACT OF REVER- 
ENT WORSHIP NOT LESS THAN ONE 
TENTH OF HIS INCOME. The pastor is the key 


to the situation! 





Book Reviews (Continued from page 522) 


HOW TO WIN FRIENDS AND INFLUENCE PEOPLE. 
By Dale Carnegie. Simon & Schuster. 340 pages. $1.96. 
The author has, out of wide contact with human nature 

(both the raw and cultured), out of a wide research in all 

fields of human psychology, and from a life-long conviction 

that something ought to be done about it, put within the 
compass of one volume a wealth of suggestion that this 
great human orchestra called Life, yours and mine, need not 
have us throw the whole symphony out of tune by our 
miserable handling of the strings of some human heart. The 
book is divided into six parts, each closing with a nutshell 
resumé to clinch it. There are headings such as: Fundamental 

Technique in Handling People, Six Ways to Make People 

Like You, Twelve Ways to Win People to Your Way of 

Thinking, Nine Ways to Change People Without Givi ing 

Offense or Arousing Resentment, Letters That Have Pro- 

duced Miraculous Results, Seven Rules to Make Home Life 

Happier. Every preacher would do well to read this book. 

It will make his afternoons more profitable, pastorates will 

be longer, and even restlessness may be allayed. All, espe- 

cially active leaders in the Church, should read this book. 
C. G. Gunn, Bluefield, West Virginia. 


CAMPING AND GUIDANCE. By Ernest G. Osborne. 

Association Press. 192 pages. $2.00. 

Dr. Osborne, as a member of the Child Development In- 
stitute of Teachers College, Columbia University, and as a 
member of the staff of a Y. M. C. A. boys’ camp for several 
summers, has the theoretical knowledge and the practical 
experience necessary for the preparation of a book which 
seeks to interpret the work of a camp in the light of the 
present-day educational principles. He makes it plain that 
the measure of the value of a camp is the result of the sum- 
mer’s experience in the development of the individual boy, 
as you consider not only his improvement in health and 


physical skills, but his growth in ideals, emotional control, 
capacity to adjust to his fellow-campers, and the carry over 
of the gains of these weeks into his later life at home and in 
the school. He shows, also, the ways in which the leaders 
can secure the fact about the boy’s home background, in- 
terests, and needs that will enable them to help him make con- 
tacts and develop a program that will be genuinely helpful. 
This book, with its emphasis on the centrality of the boy 
rather than the program and organization of a camp for 
small boys, and its presentation of case studies of seven 
campers of different types, would be of value not only to 
camp leaders but to all interested in working with boys. 
—W. Ta.irerro THompson, Richmond, Virginia. 


WHAT IS THIS MOSLEM WORLD? By Charles R. Wat- 
son. Friendship Press. 207 pages. $1.00. 


This perfectly delightful little book by the president of 
the American University in Cairo does more in ‘a short space 
to acquaint the reader with the extent, the history, the 
strength, and the weaknesses of Islam than any other single 
volume that I know. In seven chapters, the author takes you 
on an air journey over the territories of the Moslems; por- 
trays for you very graphically their way of living; shows 
the secret of the gripping power of Islam; makes a frank 
appraisal of it; points out the present signs of ferment and 
revolution; shows us Christians ourselves through Moslem 
eyes in the long centuries that we had contact with them; 
traces the missionary movement among the followers of 
Mohammed; suggests the possible and best methods of ap- 
proach in missionary activity; and finally challenges all Chris- 
tians to win Islam for Christ, but win by love as a moral 
force rather than by the sword as the symbol of physical 
force. 

—James B. Appesy, 


Maxton, North Carolina. 
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Let’s Visit Some Friends 


Children in different parts of the world may look very little alike. Some have black skins; some yellow, 
copper, or white skins. Sometimes their eyes are black and slanting; sometimes they are blue or brown. 


3? 


Their clothes may vary from no clothes at all in Africa or India to the heavy furs of the Eskimos and 
Laplanders. Their toys and their homes are strange to us. 

But most of their real needs are the same as ours. They need food and homes; they need love and care. 
And most of all, they need to know about God and Jesus Christ. This is one fine and worth-while thing 
that we can do—have some part in sending them the message of God’s love. 





Little Ine Has a Wooden Pillow 


The little girl’s name is Ine, which means in Eng- 
lish “Springing Rice.” Her father is an army ofh- 
cer. They live in Tokio, the capital and largest 
city in Japan. 

Little Ine lives in a one-story house, consisting of 
one large room covered with beautiful matting. ‘The 
room contains sliding screens which can be pulled 
up and as many bedrooms made as are needed by 
the family. In the daytime, the screens are slid back 
and the bed covers are all kept in a closet until 
night. Ine sleeps on a large mat with a wooden pil- 
low which is hollowed out in the middle. This 
keeps her hair from becoming disarranged because 
the girls and women of Japan have their hair 
dressed only every three or four days. 

The family all have little tables of their own from 
which to eat instead of one large table, and sit on 
mats. They have no chairs, sofas, or sideboards in 
their homes. Each little table which is only a few 
inches high, contains pretty cups and dishes and a 


pair of chop sticks. There are few things in the 
homes in Japan besides two or three pretty screens, 
some vases and a few bronze ornaments. 

Ine and her family do not often ride in autos or 
trains, but ride in a little cart drawn by a man. The 
carts are called jinrikishas and the men are called 
coolies who wear dark-blue cotton garments, straw 
sandals, and straw hats. 

The children in Japan play many of the same 
games that the children in America play, such as 
hide and seek, blind man’s buff, a game with jack- 
stones, but they use little bags of rice instead of 
jackstones. They also play battledore and shuttle- 
cock. 

Riding out in the country many rice fields can 
be seen as this is the most important crop in Japan. 
Japan is a very interesting little country as many 
beautiful sights can be seen there, and there are so 
many shops where pretty things are sold. 

Southern Churchman. 





Little 


Little six-year-old Maria lives in a Mexican set- 
tlement down in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 
Her father and mother, who came from Mexico and 
have been made American citizens, are very poor. 
The father does not always find work. He ma 
work in the fruit orchards, the vegetable fields, or 
try to find work elsewhere. 


Maria, together with her parents, her brother 


Maria 


José and little baby sister Juanita, live in a small 
hut made of mud and sticks; the roof is made of 
dried grass and palm leaves. The clean-swept earth 
serves as the floor. In summer this little hut is very 
cool, but in winter Maria’s father brings in a wash- 
tub of burning coals and places them in the center 
of the room. ‘Fortunately the winters are not very 
cold in the Rio Grande V alley, which makes it pos- 
sible for Maria and other Mexican chidren to live 
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in grass huts. But when an unexpected cold spell 
does come, Maria and her little brother and sister 
‘must go to bed to keep warm. 

There is not very much furniture in Maria’s 
home, only two beds, a chair, a wood stove, and a 
small table. In the corner is an old trunk, in which 
all the clothes are kept. From the ceiling hangs a 
homemade cradle for the little baby sister Juanita. 
In front of the house Maria’s mother has planted 
some flowers and a few banana plants. This helps 
to make the poor grass hut real “home, sweet home” 
for Maria and her family. 

Maria helps her mother all she can. She takes 
care of her little brother and sister, and every eve- 
ning she takes her lictle bucket and goes to the 
molina (the mill) and brings home the massa for 
their bread called tortilla. 

In this small town there is a mission church and 
school. The missionary has visited Maria and her 
parents many times. They are always glad to have 
him call on them, even though they are poor and 
live in a grass hut. 

During the week Maria goes to the church 
school. Here she has learned stories about Jesus, 
some beautiful songs, and psalms. Maria, though 
only six years old, has learned to say the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, and the Twenty-third Psalm. 

On Sunday morning Maria waits to hear the 
Sunday-school bell ring at 9:30, which tells her it 
is time to dress and hurry to Sunday school. There 
is no clock at her house, but after hearing the bell 
she knows she has one half hour time to get to 
Sunday school. At ten o’clock we find Maria, her 
little brother José, and about 60 other Mexican chil- 
dren gathered together for Sunday school. Maria 
joins in the singing of the songs, the saying of the 
prayer and the Creed. She then listens very care- 
fully to the missionary as he reads the story from 
the Bible. 

Maria takes her little brother by his hand and 
marches out of the church with the other small 
children and they all go to the schoolhouse. Here 

the little children are grouped together in classes. 
Maria listens to the story told by her teacher, who 
is a Mexican girl. She loves to answer all the ques- 
tions. Her teacher then teaches the class the mem- 
ory verse for the Sunday. Maria recites: “Se fiel 
hasta la muerte, y yo te dare la corona de la vida.” 
(Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee 
the crown of life.) When the classes are dismissed, 
all the small children gather around the organ in the 
schoolhouse and sing some children’s songs. Maria 
is happy, because she has learned more of Jesus; 
she knows that Jesus loves her, although her skin 
is brown and her dress is not new, as well as He 
loves the little American children. 

One Saturday evening as Maria was playing in 
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the street with her playmates, Lupe and Juana, she 
asked them to go to Sunday school with her the 
following morning. “Oh, I never heard of a Sun- 
day school,” said Lupe. “Have you never been to 
a Sunday school?” asked Maria. Both girls said 


‘they had never heard of a Sunday school, so Maria 


told them all about it. The little girls listened very 
carefully. Then Maria sang “Jesu me ama” (Jesus 
Loves Me) for them. The little girls were very 
much impressed and wished to learn the song. Then 
Lupe exclaimed, “Come with us, Maria, we will ask 
our mother if we can go with you tomorrow.” So 
the three girls first entered Lupe’s home. And when 
Lupe saw her mother, she exclaimed, “Oh, Mother, 
can I go with Maria to a Sunday school tomorrow? 
She tells me there they learn of Jesus, and get a 
pee’ picture of the lesson and sing songs. May 


O: ” 

—, mother shook her head and said, “No, Lupe, 
you may not go to that church, because you have 
been baptized a Catholic.” 

“But, Mother,” Lupe began to cry, “we never 
go to church; we never sing; we never hear of 
Jesus. I want to go with Maria.” 

The mother then pointed to the wall where a 
picture of the Virgin of Guadalupe hung, and 
said, ‘Lupe, dear, there is our protecting saint; she 
guards and keeps us, and fulfills her promise if we 
are true to her.” 

The other two girls only listened, and then they 
silently left the room, for they knew Lupe’s mother 
would not let her go. As they left, Lupe stood in 
the door weeping and waved a sad ‘ ‘adios.” 

Maria then went with Juana to her house, but 
they did not find her mother. Finally Juana said, 
“That’s all right, you come by tomorrow morning 
and I will go w ith you. Mother doesn’t care what 
I do, or where I am. You see we are so many chil- 
dren. Mother is glad she need not bother with us. 
She never has time to go to church or any place.” 
“All right, Juana,” replied Maria, “I'll come for you, 
and bring your brother Pedro along with you.” 

“Oh, he will not go with me, because he goes 
with the other little boys up and down the street, 
giving shoe shines. He ‘makes a few pennies | every 
Sunday,” exclaimed Juana. “But our missionary 
said ail little children should be in Sunday school 
on Sunday morning and make Jesus happy,” an- 
swered Maria, as she skipped away toward her 
home. 

The next morning Maria and her little brother 
José, together with Juana, were among those at- 
tending Sunday school. Juana was very much pleased 
and soon she was coming every Sunday, bringing 
another sister and Pedro with her. 

A. H. Koeuter in 


Women’s Missionary Outlook. 














Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service 


AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. 


Bibanga, 1917. 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, Bi- 
anga, Kabinda, Lomami Dis- 
trict, *&... Belge, Africa, via Cape 
Town. ) 
Allen, Miss Virginia. 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
mag ge Dr. and Mrs. E. 
, Rev. and Mrs. Ear! S. 
Me lroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 


Bulape, 1915 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Bulape, Congo Belge, 
rica.) 

a pag Dr. and Mrs. J. W 

DeLand, Mr. and - L.G.- 
*McCutchen, Mrs. L. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark | AY 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R. N 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. it. M. 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin. 


Lubondai, 1924. 


(Address, care of A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 
Belge, Africa, via Lobito.) 


Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
tBrand, Miss Virginia A. 

Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 

i Miss Virginia. 

Holladay, Miss Virginia. 

Liston, ‘iss Margaret (R. N.). 
*McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
tMcMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 

Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 


Luebo, 1891. 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa.) 

Black, Miss Ida M. 
Craig, Mr. Allen M. 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Jackson, Rev. and Mrs. James L. 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte. 
Miller, Miss Caroline L. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs John M. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H 


Mutoto, 1912 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 

*Crane, Rev. and 4 C. L. 
Edmiston, Rev. A. L. (c) 
McMurray, Rev. and , Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 
Rochester, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. (c). 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith; Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


R. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 


Campo Bello, 1920. 
(Address, Gaye & Ba. E. de Minas, 
raz 


Gammon, Mrs. S ’R. 
Sydenstricker, Bow and Mrs. J. M. 


Lavras, 1893. 
(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

*Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret. 
Gammon, Miss Alice G. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Nepomuceno, 1932. 
(Address, Nepomuceno, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
<prmatvon Mrs. D. G. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 





Tres Coracoes, 1932. 


(Address, Tres Coracoes, E. de Minas, 
razil.) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 


Dourados, 1930. 
(Address, Dourados, via Campo 
Grande, Matto Grosso, Brazil.) 
Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 


Varginha, 1920. 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
razil.) 
*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Foster, Miss Edith. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION, 
Garanhuns, 1895. 
(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
uco, Brazil.) 
*Cockrell, Miss Susan. 


*Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 


(Address, Collegio Evan; ngolico, 
Agnes Erskine, Recife 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 


Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. Raynard. 
Boyce, Miss Lina. 

*Douglas, Miss Margaret. 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Araguary, 1926. 
(Address, Araguary, E. de Minas, 
Brazi 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Carmo do Paranahyba, 1931. 


(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Oeste de Minas, Brazil.) 


Jaboticabal, 1934. 
(Address, Jaboticabal, E. de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 
*Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 
(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
*Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Ribeirao Preto 
(Address, Rua Garibaldi 100, Ribeirao 
Preto, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil.) 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Uberlandia, 1932. 
(Address, Uberlandia, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
Daugherty, Rev. & Mrs. Milton L. 
Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 
Hangchow, 1867. 


(Address, Hangchow, Che., 

Blain, Mrs. J. M. 

Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
*Stribling, Miss Frances. 
Wilson, Miss Annie R. Y. 
*Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 

Worth, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W. 


China.) 





Kashing, 1895. 

(Address, Kashing, Che., China.) 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 
*Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
*Hudson, Rev. W. H. 
irae. Miss R. Elinore. 

cGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 
Talbot, Miss Elizabeth H. 


Kiangyin, 1895. 
(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China.) 

Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Little, Rev. and Mrs. L. L. 
Moffett, Dr. and — Alexander S. 
*Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
Moffett, Miss Carrie o 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Mise Marion. 
Worth, Miss Ruth. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China.) 
Nickles, Miss Florence. 
*Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. P. F. 


Shanghai. 


(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
ad, Shanghai, China.) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 


(Address, Soochow, Ku., China.) 
Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R. N.). 


Minter, Rev. and Mrs. John P. 
Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 

Sloan, Miss Addie M. 

*Welton, Dr. and Mrs. Felix B. 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu, 1939. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 


Price Dr. and Mrs. Philip B. 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T 


NORTH KIANGSU. 


Chinkiang, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China.) 


Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.). 
Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. 8. C 


*Graham, Rev. . Mrs. James R., Jr. 


Paxton, ‘Mrs 
Smith, —. ‘and Mrs. C. H. 
Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 
(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chin- 
iang, ina.) 
*Farr, Miss Grace. 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
*Matthes, Miss Hazel (R. N.) 
Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 


Haichow, 1908. 
(Address, Haichow, Ku., China.) 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. aon o 
Graham, Miss Sophie P 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 
Rice, Mrs. A. D. 


Suchowfu, 1896. 

(Address, Suchowfu, igh China.) 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. : 
Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. DS. 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. G. B. 
*Young, Miss Lois. 


Tenghsien. 
Bitty Tenghsien, Sung, China.) 


opkins, Rev. yg Mrs. M. A. 
utchan, Rev. H 
Gouaea Rev. and Mrs. B. C. 
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Hwaianfu, 1904. 

(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China. 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 
Wells, Miss Lillian C. 
Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
*Woods, Miss Josephine. 
*Woods, M iss Lily U. 
Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 


Sutsien, 1893. 
(Address, Sutsien, Ku., China.) 
Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
Bradley, Miss Julia J. 
tJohnston, Miss M. M. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
*Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Patterson, Dr. and Mrs. Norman G. 
Woods, Rev. and Mrs. Edgar A 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. ( 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., 
China.) 


Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
beng Miss Lina E 

Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
tGieser, Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth. 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., Sr. 
Hall, Miss Jessie D. 

*McCown, Miss Mary. 

Oliver, Miss Cassie Lee i N.). 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A 

*Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B., Sr. 
Woods, Rev. and Mrs. J. Russell. 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China. 


Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Fletcher, Miss Lucy. 

Fraser, Miss Gussie. 

*Mosley, Dr. and Mrs. Kirk T. 
*Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 

White, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh W. 


Fowning. 
(Address, Fowning, Ku., via 
Chinkiang, China. 
Harnsberger, Rev. and Mrs. T. L. 


JAPAN MISSION. 


Kobe, 1890. 
(Address. Kobe, Japan.) 


Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. S. P. 
McIlwaine, Rev. W. A. 
Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H. W. 
*Ostrom, Mrs. H. C. 


Kochi, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 
Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 


Nagoya, 1887. 

(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 
Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
*Buckland, Miss Ruth. 
Patton, Miss Annie. 
Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. M. 


Gifu, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 


Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 
*Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
Gardner, Miss Emma Eve. 


Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
*Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 


Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 


Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. McS. 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
*Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 


° 
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Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan.) 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 
Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan.) 
Bryan, Rev. and 7. Harry H. 
Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. 
Lumpkin, Miss Estelle. 
Tokyo 
(Address, Tokyo, Japan.) 
Logan, Rev. and Mrs. C. A. 
Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 
Crawford, Rev. and Mrs. Vernon A. 


Kunsan, 1896. 


(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia.) 


Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
*Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 
*Vail, Rev. and Mrs. Jno. B. 


Kwangju, 1904. 
(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia.) 


*Bell, Mrs. Eugene. 
Brand, Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. 
*Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy. 
Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
*McQueen, Miss Anna. 
Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T. 
Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R. N.). 
Root, Miss Florence E. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


KOREAN MISSION. 
Chunju, 1896. 
(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 

Austin, Miss Lillian. 

Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
*Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
*Colton, Miss Susanne A. 

Fontaine, Miss Lena. 

*Kestler, Miss E. E. (R. N.). 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 

*Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
Winn, Rev. 8. D. 

Winn, Miss Emily. 


Mokpo, 1899. 


(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 


Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. D. Jas. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Hopper, Miss Margaret. 
McMurphy, Miss Ada. 

Martin, Miss Julia. 

Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. 8. 
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Soonchun, 1913. 
(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia.) 

*Biggar, Miss Meta L 

Crane, Miss Janet. 

*Hewson, Miss Georgia (R. N.). 
Miller, Miss Louise. 

Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 
Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
*Wilkins, Miss Aurine. 

*Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 


Seoul (Union Work). 


Clark, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. (Christian 
Literature). 
*tSwinehart, Mr. and Mrs. M. L. 


Pyengyang (Union Work). 


Crane, Kev. and Mrs. J. C. 
*Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. W. D 


MEXICO MISSION. 
Toluco, 1919. 


(Address, Toluco, Estado do 
Mexico.) 


Gray, Miss Katherine C. 


Zitacuaro, 1919. 


(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 


Beaty, Miss Lettie. 





*Opposite name indicates on furlough. 
tOpposite name indicates Associate Worker. 


POSTAL RATES 

Letters addressed to Africa, China, England, Japan, and Chosen require 
5 cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional 
ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 

Letters addressed to Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject to the same postage 
rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for 
delivery in the United States. 

Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 
Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 
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Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C3 

Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. ¥. 

Smith, Miss Iona (R. N.). 
Morelia, 1919. 


(Address, Morelia, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 


Coppedge, Dr. —< Mrs. L. J. 
oe Miss Caro _~ 
Southerland, Miss Pattye (R. N.). 
Laredo, Texas. 
Lee, Miss E. V. 
Chilpancingo, 1921 
(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 
Mexico. 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
*Shelby, Rev. J. O. 
*Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
Coyoacan (Union Work), 1931. 
(Address, Coyoacan, D. F. Mexico.) 
*Ross, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 


Patzcuaro, 1931. 


(Address, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 
exico.) 


*Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 
Teloloapan, 1937. 


(Address, Teloloapan, Guerrero, 
Mexico. 


Pearce, Mr. and Mrs. Frank M., Jr. 


Commercial papers, 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 1 cent 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 


Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. 


Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and require- 
ments of Declaration for Custom Duties, all of which appear in the latest Postage 


Guide. 





A Word for Missions 


By CuTHEL STEWART 


I once knew a woman who was very outspoken 
against Foreign Missions, using all of the stock ex- 
cuses about the heathen’s being satisfied with their 
religions, and its being as bad for us to send them 
missionaries as for them to send theirs to us. She 
said she would resent any such affront on their part, 
and therefore we were destroying their good will 
by forcing ours on them. There was no use dis- 
cussing the matter with her. She had formed her 
own opinions, and they seemed unalterable. 


One day I was talking with her, and she was 
telling me about a new recipe for pie that she had 
found. She had liked it so much that she had 


offered it to her next door neighbor. The neighbor 


had been fond of it too. 


“Wasn’t your neighbor’s family satisfied with her 
cooking?” I asked. “Couldn’t she make pies?” 


“Certainly,” she responded somewhat astonished, 
“but this one was so much better than anything I 
had ever tasted, that I knew she would like to 
have it.” 

I finished the conversation with one more ques- 
tion. “Don’t you think Christianity is better than 
anything the heathen have ever known?” I didn’t 
see her again fora long time. Then she wrote me a 
letter. In it she told me she was then the Secretary 
of Foreign Missions in a large city church. 
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The General Assembly placed its approval 
on the plan for holding “Church-Paper Week” 
in the month of September. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary in each congregation 
is requested to make an Every-Home Canvass 
for the purpose of persuading each family to 
subscribe for and read a Church paper. 


The “Christian Observer” will give $1.00 of 
the amount collected from each new subscriber 
to be used for any church cause you may select. 


No commission is allowed for the collection 
of renewals. 


Please make your plans for an every-family 
canvass in your church. 
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